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Comet aircraft engines are manufactured at Madison, Wisconsin, 
under the direction of the Gisholt Machine Company, for 4o 
years builders of fine machine tools in use throughout the world. 

7 cylinders, 150 horsepower (manufacturer's guaranteed rating). 

COMET ENGINE CORPORATION 

MADISON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


SCHROEDER SELECTS COMET for 
GUGGENHEIM SAFETY CONTEST 
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E VERY BRANCH of aeronautics is provided for in 
the plans for the new Glenn L. Martin airport and 
plant now taking form at Middle River, on the outskirts of 
Baltimore. There will be laboratories for the engineer, shops 
for the artisan, a school for the student 
with courses covering both design and 
flying, a residence colony with hydroplane 
landing for the amateur, and a hotel, 
restaurant and camp for interested visitors. 

The Clew L. Martin Co. 

Builder* of Quality Aircraft time , 9 o 9 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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IDEAL AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 



NATCO 

THE COMPLETE LINE Of 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 



Just as the Air-Line route is the shortest way to distant ports, the 
Natco-Line route is the shortest way to the ideal port. Check its 
qualifications against the essentials for proper airport construc- 
tion — you’ll be amazed at the completeness with which every re- 


quirement is met. 

X^IRE SAFETY 

Nalco Striiclural Clay Tile are molded from special 
clay and burned in great kilns, at a temperature 
of over 2000 degrees, to the density and strength 
of rock. Absolutely non-inflammable, they help 
confine a fire and afterwards permit a maximum 
of salvage. 

Economy 

The large, easily handled units are laid at sizable 
savings in time, labor, mortar, and expense. First 
cost is low', upkeep is small. 

X^PEEDY CONSTRUCTION 

The various types of Natco Tile provide a size and 
style for every building need. Each tile is equiva- 
lent in volume to several brick. Natco airport 
structures go up with gratifying speed, are quickly 

V^ERMANENCE 

Natco Tile are unaffected by heat and cold, damp- 
ness, chemicals, and weathering. They are perma- 


nent in character and form; never rust, rot, warp, 
or disintegrate. Airport buildings constructed of 
Natco are up to stay. 

VLOW MAINTENANCE 

Because Natco Structural Clay Tile is permanent 
in character and in form, and never decays or 
disintegrates, painting, patching and repair work, 
necessary with most forms of construction, are 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 

VLOW DEPRECIATION 

Natco Structural Clay Tile may be truly called 
“Blood Brother to the Everlasting Rocks.” Build- 
ings built of it are highly resistive to all the 
agencies of destruction and decay. Depreciation 
is usually figured at x h% a year — almost negligible. 

^DECREASED HEAT LOSSES 

All Natco Structural Clay Tile have dead air 
spaces, which confer high insulating value. The 
passage of heat and cold is retarded to a great 
degree. This feature is tremendously important 
in all buildings, and especially so in hangars. 


Write, wire, or consult the nearest office, for full details. Our engineering department 
will gladly cooperate with architects and contractors in airport planning and building. 



FIRE -PRC^FINO-COM^ANY 

General Officer: Fulton Building. Pittsburgh, P«. 
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... a wonderful ship, staunch and mobile. ..The last final test of the C3R is now history. Stearman 
engineers — pardon their elation — proudly watch these new ones take off, east and west, for 

owners 1930 There's a new feel to the stick — a new touch to the throttle. Pilots will exclaim — 

"It's another Stearman . . . and even better.". . . Soon you'll be seeing this new C3R at your own 
port. If you wish to inquire — there's the seasoned pilot, our good friend, who knows all about 
Stearman. Then the sportsman pilot who flys one— ask him. Or phone, 
wire, or write the factory . . . THE STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 

WICHITA, KANSAS, Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corp. 
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Into the land of fakes and woods 


5 


Xo Save the Life of n Boy 


A 

Chapter 

from the 

Daily lag 

of an 

IRELAND 

ADPHIBION 

A YOUNG boy lay critically ill at West- 
k port — on Lake Champlain. Too ill to 
be moved by usual means of transporta- 
tion. So ill the services of a specialist were 
needed. 

A long distance call to New York. Soon 
northward in an Ireland Neptune. 




CURTISS -WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 

“ World’s Oldest Flying Organization ” 
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International Aircraft Exposition 


ST. LOUIS . , FEBRUARY 15th to 23rd 


S T. LOUIS, the Natural Center of Aviation, has been logically chosen by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, out of all the cities of America, for the one nationally- 
sponsored Aircraft Exposition of 1930. Here, where Aviation has so many advantages for 
manufacture, utility, and distribution, will be held the greatest Aeronautical World's 
Fair ever conceived or undertaken. 

Staged in a vast, new Arena, in the world’s largest show building, whose unobstructed 
center hall alone contains more than 131,000 square feet, and whose vaulted roof spreads 
136 feet overhead, practically everything known to Aviation today will be exhibited. The 
best products of Europe and America, the newest designs, the latest developments of 
science and manufacture will here be assembled for all to see. 


Twenty-one thousand spectators can be seated in this 
huge Arena. Opening out to east and west of this 
main structure are the “A" and “B" exhibit buildings, 
each 300 feet long by 388 feet wide. These, too, will 
be filled from end to end with interesting and in- 
structive exhibits pertaining to every phase and branch 
of Aviation. 

So tremendous is the space here available that planes 
landing on the adjoining field can be wheeled directly 
to their alloted spaces on the floors of the exhibit 
buildings without dismantling. 

The Arena is located on a main boulevard — twenty- 
four minutes street-car ride from Union Station — 
opposite the famous Forest 
Park. Cars and busses pass 
the main gateway. Ample 
parking space for thousands 
of automobiles. Switch 
tracks adjoin the grounds. 


Manufacturers throughout the civilized world have 
been invited to be represented here. Plans and ar- 
rangements for the Exposition and its details are now 
going forward on a scale never before attempted. 
If you are interested in the manufacture of planes, 
engines, or accessories you are urged not only to ex- 
hibit, but personally to be present at this most im- 
portant event of the year. If you are a financier or 
stock-holder, here is the opportunity to judge val- 
ues. If you are a pilot or student, here is your world. 
St. Louis is conveniently reached from everywhere. 
Centrally located; good roads; nearby landing fields; 
19 railroads; excellent hotels; unlimited accommoda- 
tions; one of the most in- 
teresting and attractive 
cities in all America. Plan 
to meet the world of Avia- 
tion here in St. Louis on 
February i;th next! 


ST. LOUIS 

The NATURAL Center of Aviation 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 
Dept. A-2, 511 Locust Street « » St. Louis, Mo. 


Dtlailtd information rtlativt to the Intirnariotuil Aircraft Exposition tan be bad by aJJrusin % Atrenjutical Chamber of Commmt, 10 E. 4*lb St., New Yt*k Otj 



FOR THE SAFETY OF PASSENGERS 


Ohio 

It’s 

-TP- SOHIO 
Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil 



Marketed in 


C ARRYING passengers adds 
to your responsibility-makes 
it even more necessary to reduce 
hazards by every available means. 
That’s why so many transport 
companies rely on -TP- to keep 
the engines running smoothly. 

-TP- Aero Motor Lubricating 
Oils are new — the latest develop- 
ment in scientific lubrication. 
They have been tested and ap- 
proved by leading manufacturers 
of airplane engines and by many 
leading pilots. They are straight - 
run oils, not blended or com- 
pounded , produced from pure, 
paraffine-base crude by a process 
for which patents are pending. 
This process has marked ad- 


vantages over other methods. It 
removes all the paraffine wax, 
while preserving all the lubricat- 
ing bodies in the crude. Elimina- 
tion of the wax is responsible for 
its low cold test. 

In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication 
winter and summer, on the 
ground or at high altitudes— a 
maximum of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
Log Book sent free on request. 


Exclusively by 
The Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles 


-TBflui® lyiHOTDCJiOi 


-TP- Aero 
Valve Spring 
Lubricant 



Also 

-TP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 
Lubricant 
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You will find invaluable the splendid 
cooperation and extensive underwriting 
experience of the Independence Compa- 
nies and the Aviation Assurance Agents of 
America — a nation-wide Independence organi- 
zation with members located at leading aviation 
centers throughout the country. 


When in need of any kind of aviation insurance it 
will pay you to get in touch with a member of the 
A. A. A. of A. or any other agent or broker of the 
Independence Companies. From anyone of them 
you can secure complete protection as follows: 


Fire, Theft, Cargo, Windstorm, Compensation, 
Property Damage, Accidental Damage, 
Damage to Ground Property, Public and 
Passenger Liability, Airport and Air- 
meet Liability, Delivery Flight, Blanket 
^ Policies and other specially con- a 
structed forms. 


HOME OFFICES, INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
New York City Office, 136 William Street 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


AGENTS, BROKERS 


Th e Independence Companies 

CHARLES H. HOLLAND, Pruidonl 







COMMAND-AIDE- 

and 


AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


COMMAND - AIRE planes roll out of the finishing room like 
clock-work, beautified and protected with Berryloid Aircraft 
Finishes. Niobe Brown and International Orange, standard 
Berryloid colors, combine in a scheme suggested by the 
Scarlet Rump Tanager, on the ship illustrated above. 


MEMBER 


AERONAUTICAL 


CHAMBER 


COMM E R C 


O F • 


Each 

Command -Aire 
a tribute 

to 

Berryloid 


Comm and -Aire 


STINSON 

FOKKER 

EAGLEROCK 

KEYSTONE 


BOEING 



DISTRIBUTORS OF BERRYLOID AIRCRAFT FINISHES 



MANUFACTURERS ' OF • PROGRESSIVE • AIRCRAFT ' F1NISHE 
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There are seven advantages to recom- 
mend the Barling NB3 as the logical 
training ship for Flying Schools. 


While Other Flyinq School 
Planes are on the Ground 
For Riqqinq. 


1. The alLmetal structured, low wing mono- 
plane — of which the NB3 is the outstanding 
example— is the airplane of the future. No 
student’s education is complete without a 
working knowledge of this type. 

2. The NB3 is economical. Absence of rig- 
ging, turnbuckles, struts, etc., reduces up- 
keep — and the plane consumes only 4V4 
gallons of gasoline and one-half pint of oil 
per hour. The NB3’s 6turdy structure in- 
sures longer life. 

3. The NB3 is safer for students. Non-stall, 
non-spin features are engineered into the 
plane — and the New-Day design assures 
stability even with hands-off flying. 


5. Low-wing structure provides greater visi- 
bility on crowded airports — greater ease of 
operation and safety for the student. 

6. The engineering features of the NB3 em- 
body the newest theories of aerodynamics 
and construction for student study. 

7. The student can learn preliminary cabin- 
plane flying in the NB3, since the feeling 
in relation to control of the ship in the 
front seat of the NB3 is exactly the same 
as in a cabin job. In other words — a $3600 
instead of a $10,000 investment for pre- 
liminary cabin training. 

Our new Sales Plan for School Operators is 

now in effect. Write for information. 


4. The NB3 is in the air, earning money, while 
other planes are on the ground for over- 
hauling. There is no rigging on the NB3. 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 

Manufacturing Division 
MARSHALL, MO. 


HARLINGEN B 3 
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The Following Records 
Importance were made 
while using GULFPRIDE OIL 
for Lubrication of Motors 

World's Endurance Record for 
Sustained Flight 

July 13th to July 30th, 1929— F. O’Brine and D. Jackson 
with Curtiss-Robin plane “St. Louis Robin.” Time in 
air 120 hours 21 minutes. Powered with Curtiss Chal- 
lenger Motor using GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 

World's Altitude Reeord for Airplanes 

May 8th, 1929 — Lt. A. Soucek, U. S. N. with Wright 
Apache plane. Anacostia, D. C. Altitude 39,140 feet. 
Powered with Prutt & Whitney Wasp motor using 
GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 

World's Altitude Record for Seaplanes 

June 4th, 1929 — Lt. A. Soucek, U. S. N. Wright Apache 
plane — Anacostia, D. C. Altitude 38, 560 feet. Powered 
with Pratt & Whitney Wasp motor using GULFPRIDE 
OIL 120. 

Curtiss Marine Trophy Race 
(For Seaplanes unit Flying Hoars) 

May 25th, 1929— Winner Lt. W. C. Tomlinson, 
U.S.N. With Curtiss Fighter — Anacostia, D. C. Average 
speed 162 miles per hour. Powered with Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp motor using GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 
GULFPRIDE OILS are approved by leading Marine 
Engine Builders. Manufactured for Marine engine 
lubrication in five grades or body designations: Gulf- 
pride Oil 75, Gulfpridc Oil 100, Gulfpride Oil 120, 
Gulfpride Oil 150, Gulfpride Oil 200. 

Free sample vials and recommendations on request 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 

PITTSIII Ht.il. PA., U. S. A. 
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I1V MILLIONS OF CARS 



COVE-CO STANDS 


THE ACID^TEST 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DAST & Itt SSKI.U I! 
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Whats a 


matter of PRICE 
uhen you’re a mile or two UP 


I N this new industry of 
the skies where progress 
depends upon unfailing per- 
formance and dependability 
and where low price is not 
a lure, “the highest priced 
bearing in the world” is 
used by practically all air- 
craft and aircraft equip- 


ment manufacturers... Air- 
craft manufacturers can’t af- 
ford to take a chance on anti- 
friction bearings. Neither can 
manufacturers in other fields. 
They merely think they can. 
Nothing is apt to cost 
so much as a bearing 
that cost so little. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Airwheels contribute new safely to 
take-off or landing 

A I RWHEELS arc the latest Goodyear 
l\- accomplishment — a complete de- 
parture from the wheel, tire and shock- 
absorber of the past. 

The plane almost floats along on Air- 
wheels until it takes the air; there are no 
hopping bumps at starting. 

Because they need only 5 to 20 pounds of 
pressure, they “mushroom” on soft, wet 
fields, sand or snow— and land the ship in 
safety where it never dared land before. 
In any landing, Airwheels maintain con- 
tinuous ground contact. They soften the 
violent rebound — and by rolling continu- 
ously against the ground, make brakes 
take hold more smoothly with shorter, 
safer stops. 

Streamline in shape, they cause less wind 
resistance. In weight, they are the same 
or less than the equipment they replace. 
Wheel failures are eliminated, because 
Airwheels need no other wheel. Tests 


have shown that they can 
land deflated without serious 
loss of radial distance. 

They make it almost impossible 
drag a wing in a ground loop — even 
if you try to do it. 

With Airwheels it is reasonable to believe 
that all types of ships will need no other 
shock-absorbers. 

The demand for Airwheels is still ahead 
of their production, but information or 
engineeringassistance will gladly be given 
if you wish to use them on future ships. 
Write Aeronautics Department, Good- 
year, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, Calif. 



Everything in rubber for the airplane 



"A DISTANCE - 


greater than around the globe 


T HE Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company has 
played an important and substantial part in the 
progress of aviation. 

Each twenty-four hours of the day and night its 
Wasp and Hornet engines furnish power to planes 
that fly a distance far greater than around the globe. 

And each of them has justified the confidence of 
its pilot in the smooth, effortless efficiency and re- 
liability of Pratt and Whitney engines. 

Strong Aluminum alloys, plus creative engineering 
genius and exact production methods have been re- 
sponsible for the outstanding performance of the 
Wasp and the Hornet. 

Crank case, accessory drive housing, pistons, cylinder 
heads, diffuser section and nose and rear sections of these 
splendid engines are made of Aluminum Alloy, possessing 
the strength of steel . . . saving hundreds of pounds of dead, 
useless weight . . . eliminating all sluggishness and inertia 
from moving parts. 

The technical staff of Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, creators of Aluminum strong alloys and foremost 
authorities in their use, invites both correspondence 
and personal contact with aircraft designers and 
builders on any matter connected with the applica- 
tion of Aluminum to aircraft design. 

Aluminum Company of America 
2482 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 




ALUMINUM ALLOYS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Pratt and Whitney Hornet 
Weight 780 lbs. — so; H. P. at 1900 R. P. M. 
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Bringing to the aircraft field the engineer- 
ing skill gained in years of distinguished 
service to the automotive industry Con- 
tinental has added still another to its long 
line of achievements — the Continental 
Aircraft Engine. Ex-Cell-O is proud to 
have a place among the parts contractors 
to Continental. 



Ex - Cell- O 

c /live raft (ShleT) ($" c Tool 

Corp or ation 
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SCI INTI LLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 

Are Selected Because of Their 
Dependability — Simplicity — Accessibility 


aft Magnetos are Standard Equipment 
Aircraft Engines Built by 

LYCOMING MFG. CO. 
M compa£y H,E MFG - 
MICHIGAN SCREW CO. 
NATIONAL AERO CORP. 
PAO^DMOTOR CAR 

P ^M H cS NEY 

TIPS At SMITH, INC. 

-II'F ir "^ rp ' 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 

SIDNEY ~ NEW YORK 




craft industry 
of expert labor. 


uate supply 


25 Aviation Schools now 
training over 2500 students. 


355 DAYS 

of SUNSHINE 


ural'gnand'fud'oii, 'ami 
abundant water ... all at 


The Aircraft Industry of America is centering in Los Angeles County 
because flying conditions and other important factors here offer un- 
questionable advantages which arc not afforded elsewhere. 

U. S. Weather Bureau Reports (50-year record) show an average of 355 
days in the year when the sun shines here. Every authority knows the 
significance of this to the success of the aviation industry. 


Southern California cli- 
mate makes living condi- 
tions ideal and all labor 
more efficient. 


'round equable dim 
More than 50 airpo 
transport luv 


show many other similar natural advantages... 
imum wind prevalence and velocity, freedom 
s, absence of snow, infrequency of rain, year 


C^ir~L^/[inded. 
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to Industrial De 
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Personnel Now or Progress Later? 


F OR AT LEAST two years, the aircraft industry 
has been the sufferer from a chronic personnel 
shortage. The demand for trained men, trained as 
engineers, production experts, or operations managers, 
has persistently run far ahead of the supply. Each 
year’s output of the aeronautical engineering courses of 
high standing has been snapped up before the day of 
graduation. Companies have raided each other's staffs, 
which is temporarily upsetting to the factory that loses 
the men but matters little to the course of development of 
the industry as a whole. It is infinitely more serious 
that they have found a gold mine of personnel in the 
Department of Commerce, in the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, in the laboratories of the 
Army and Navy, and in the universities. 

The orderly progress of American aviation, and the 
steady improvement of its products, is completely within 
the control of the Department of Commerce. The 
reconciliation of rapid technical development with the 
enforcement of all proper safety precautions is quite 
impossible unless the Aeronautics Branch is adequately 
staffed with competent men. and unless the turnover of 
its personnel is kept low enough to insure that there will 
be continuity of practise and that the number of new 
men just learning their work at any given time will be 
reasonably small. While those conditions have so far 
been met, it has been only because of the interest that 
the staff have taken in a new job just starting and 
because of their personal loyalty to their chiefs. As the 
Department’s aeronautical activities settle down towards 
routine the probability of successful mass raids on its 
personnel, such as the Automotive section of the Bureau 
of Standards survived a few years ago and such as the 
National Advisory Qommittee has several times ex- 
perienced, becomes steadily greater. 

The industry cannot move forward without constant 
dependence upon research, and it has been spared the 
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necessity of paying the bills for the research done by 
the willingness of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to attack the industry's collective problems 
and solve them for the general good. The Committee's 
work has been of untold benefit. It is very poorly 
requited, as Dr. Ames, the Chairman, pointed out at the 
last industrial conference at Langley Field, by having 
its most promising men stolen away as soon as their 
training has progressed to a point where they begin to 
be really useful. 

The point need not be further labored by itemization. 
Wright Field, the Naval Aircraft Factory, and the 
universities suffer in the same way. The problem of 
keeping up a competent teaching staff, in particular, has 
become literally desperate. The industry may turn out 
more and better airplanes next year by grabbing the best 
technical men without regard to where they are to be 
found, but the quality of the product of 1936. and the 
breadth of the market then and later, will be disastrously 
affected by retarding research or interfering with the 
training of the young engineers who should be getting 
ready to step into responsible positions a fete years lienee. 
This is a time for foresight. 

The solution is not easy to find. There can be no 
competition with the industry on salaries. The govern- 
ment departments are directly limited by law and by the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission for uniformity of 
compensation. The universities are similarly limited by 
tradition and by the comparative meagerness of the total 
funds available. 

Obviously no one would suggest that any man should 
be tied down permanently to governmental or academic 
work because he has once entered it. Everyone must 
have a free choice of the employment that is in his best 
ultimate interest, but at least he ought, having chosen to 
enter to the government service, to stay there long 
enough to make good return for the value of the training 
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and experience that he receives during his first months. 
It seems to us reasonable to suggest that no civilian 
employe of any of the government’s aeronautical labora- 
tories, of the Aeronautics Branch, and no instructor in 
aeronautics at a university, should be approached with a 
vim to private employment, unless the full consent of 
his superior in the work has first been secured, until he 
has been two or three years in his governmental or insti- 
tutional position. No one company can afford to adopt 
such a policy on its lone account. The industry can do it 
collectively through joint agreement of all the large 
companies, and the industry collectively would gain much 
more than it would lose by such action. 

We have discussed the subject of such a self-denying 
ordinance with the principal executives of a few of the 
leading manufacturing companies, and the proposal has 
been received with enthusiasm. Now we lay it before 
the whole industry, as a challenge to their co-operative 
spirit, their interest in the promotion of aeronautical 
research and aeronautical education, and to their far- 
sightedness and belief in their own future. 


// 


Light Loading or Heavy? 

T HE AIRPLANE OF 1929 has made a long 
march towards the proverbial possibility of flying 
a tea-tray with enough power. Wing area has been 
clipped and trimmed again and again. Wing loadings 
have mounted steadily, and stand now at levels un- 
dreamed of during the war. Conventional commercial 
machines for general cross-country use are carrying a 
weight per unit of wing area beyond anything dared in 
racing planes when serious international racing first 

When a tendency in design manifests itself so strongly, 
and when it continues over a number of years almost 
without check, there is a strong presumption that the 
path being followed is a wise and correct one. But a pre- 
sumption is not a guarantee. It still remains to be proven 
that the direction in which we have been moving is the 
right one for all ends and under all conditions. 

The Guggenheim Safe Aircraft competition has 
brought the topic dramatically to the fore. To the horror 
of some of the industry’s engineers, the rules for the 
competition were so drawn as to put a tremendous 
premium upon light wing loading and, in fact, definitely 
to limit it to figures well below the common range of 
present practice. 

It is no wonder that universal agreement is lacking. 
The airplane designer finds himself impelled in both 
directions. Indubitably the use of high wing loadings and 
high landing speeds is conducive to economy, and to the 
high cruising speed which is so eagerly sought. To cruise 
at 120 m.p.h. in a plane with a landing speed of SO m.p.h. 
costs several times as much per unit of distance and pay 
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load as to travel at the same speed with a machine in- 
capable of flying below 75. If airplanes could be assured 
against forced landings, and against ever having to make 
use of any except the most perfect airports, we might 
look forward hopefully to increases of wing loading, to 
15 lb. per square ft. or more on commercial types, in the 
interest of still higher maximum speed at reasonable 
rates. 

Unfortunately, it is equally beyond question that, other 
things being equal, the airplane which lands most slowly 
is the safest. Since it was for the specific purpose of 
developing the design factors conducive to safety that the 
Guggenheim competition was formulated, low speed 
takes an important place. In case of trouble the lightly 
loaded plane can get down where one with twice the wing 
loading would have no chance of escaping injury. In the 
event of a real crash, as when the necessity of pancaking 
on the trectops arises, it has a much better chance of 
saving its passengers from serious consequences. Where 
shall the designer turn ? 

There is no single solution. For transport airplanes, 
and especially for those with multiple engines, or those 
likely to be used over good flying country, unit loadings 
may be expected to increase steadily. Improvement in 
power-plants and in runway surfaces, and the general 
tendency to increase the size of airports, will make that 
feasible without any regard to what advances may be 
made in airplane design itself. For the taste of many 
private owners, however, too much progress lias already 
been made in that direction. We cannot directly balance 
safety against econony, for safety is the first essential, 
but wc can consider for each type how far we are justi- 
fied in going in the search for economy and speed before 
conditions of undue danger are reached. There should be 
no standard trend in wing loading, or rather, there should 
be a trend in both directions. Clearly the selection of 
appropriate wing loading for specific functions should 

and the spread between the lightest and the heaviest 
loadings used should be further increased. 

// 

Cultivating Airplane Sales Soil 

S OME AIRCRAFT BUILDERS in the light and 
medium airplane market have recently experienced 
what was titled, “unexpected sales resistance." Within 
a country whose population exceeds 120 million people 
it seems incredible that the market for any type of 
aircraft should be so quickly saturated after the recent 
displays of widespread airmindedness. The answer is 
that while there is an airminded public, there is not as 
yet an airplane-buying public, at least not in the sense 
that there is an automobile-buying public. It is possible 
to sell an automobile to almost any human being. 
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regardless of age, sex, or condition, who can find the 
purchase price. In selling an airplane it is first necessary 
to teach a man to fly and then to find something for 
him to do with the plane after he gets it. 

When we exhaust the sales possibilities of pilots or 
those who are training to become pilots we have about 
saturated the immediate airplane market and it becomes 
necessary to go out and teach more people to fly. Even 
sales to large corporations are made through pilots, and 
the factory which does not have a following of pilots 
must either build one or be forced out of the business 
of building and selling airplanes. 

Nothing is more vital to the progress of aviation at 
this time than the cultivation of flying schools by air- 
craft builders. 

// 

More and Better Navigation 

T O THE AVERAGE practical pilot, navigation 
still means following a railroad line. He may go 
the length of using a compass corrected for deviation 
and making at least an approximate correction for drift. 
Beyond that point, unless he be one of a very select and 
exceptional group, he respectfully salutes the navigator’s 
art as one of the Seven Deadly Mysteries. 

For going from Fort Worth to Wichita, or from 
Atlanta to Richmond, the prevailing practices do nicely. 
Over some of the least thickly settled regions of the 
United States they do less well. Over pathless ocean, or 
equally pathless desert or jungle, they do not do at all as a 
regular reliance, — notwithstanding the success of Lind- 
bergh and a few others in hitting their marks after long 
voyages with only dead-reckoning and a compass for 
their guide. Those who have been successful by such 
methods are the first to avow that some element of good 
luck must enter in if the goal is to be hit exactly. 

For most purposes “landmark flying” or dead reckon- 
ing, occasionally backed by radio, continue the sole 
reliance. If planes are to cross the oceans, and particu- 
larly if they are to make use of artificial islands as mid- 
sea bases, lone specks in an infinite waste of water, they 
must have more. Whatever use may be made of radio, 
the navigators of sea-going airplanes must, like the 
navigators of surface craft, be able to determine their 
location by their own resources. The sun or stars must 
give them all they need. 

Celestial navigation for aircraft is in a curious and 
anomalous position. The theory has been exhaustively 
studied. Byrd, Davis, De Aquino, Weems Hegenberger 
and others here and abroad have labored to devise better 
instruments and simpler and quicker tables for the spe- 
cial needs of the aerial traveler. Admiral Coutinho da 
Sabral, Hegenberger, and Curtin, among others, have 
given repeated proof of the possibility of finding one’s 
way directly from point to point without ever seeing the 
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ground and with no radio beacon installed. To the great 
body of their fellow-pilots the subject remains a closed 

Many of them will no doubt get through their active 
flying careers without ever needing to use a sextant, but 
none of them ought to get far without knowing what it 
is. The instrument contains no unfathomable secret. 
It is used successfully every day by fishing skippers 
whose formal education stopped almost before it had 
begun. No airplane pilot need confess himself unable to 
master its workings. 

Aii explanation of celestial navigation, and especially 
of its limitations, ought to be a part of every trans- 
port course. A large plane will have a professional 
navigator, but the pilot must know how exact his state- 
ments are likely to be, and how close a course the 
observations of heavenly bodies should enable him to 
steer. He should be taught those things as a matter of 
course. Equally important, the Navy, to which aerial 
navigation is a life-and-death matter, should continue 
its researches and refinements and make them public. 
Data on the sources of error are still inadequate. The 
Navy, which publishes the Nautical Almanac and most 
of the best navigation tables, should supply them. 

// 

Wall Street’s Crash 

T HE great stock-market collapse of October 24 has 
attracted as much attention in the aeronautical 
industry as elsewhere. It has spelled embarrassment for 
many individuals, and utter disaster for some. It has 
been accompanied by the usual flurry of alarmist prophe- 
cies that the end of the world is at hand. 

This is a time for coolness. The violent break of 
Thursday a week ago removed a number of ex-holders 
of paper profits from among the potential purchasers of 
airplanes, and to that extent it will register unfavorably 
upon next year’s sales, but upon the ultimate stability of 
the stronger part of the airplane industry it will have no 
effect whatever. It might be a serious matter if new 
capital were urgently needed, but fortunately the indus- 
try attracted a veritable glut of capital during the past 
spring. The financial position of most if not all of the 
larger producers insures their ability to weather any 
storms of the present stock-market cycle without new 
appeals for funds. 

No airplanes are built at the corner of Wall and Broad 
Streets. The progress of aviation does not depend upon 
speculative profits. We shall do ourselves a very bad 
turn if we permit the excitement of the speculative mar- 
kets to create the impression that the would-be maker of 
a “quick turn” is the dominant figure in our industry. 
The future lies with those who stay with the building 
and marketing of airplanes through fair weather and 
foul, indifferent to the hourly eccentricities of the ticker. 
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THE TOUT ARRIVES AT 

John Livingston , Flying JV h irl wind- W a co , Wins First Place With 


By John T. Nevill 

Detroit Editor of Aviation 


F LYING LOW beneath a 700 ft. ceiling and in 
the face of exceedingly poor visibility, through fog 
and rain that very nearly upset a remarkable record 
during the final 100 miles of a 5, 017-mile flight, the 1929 
National Air Tour — 24 competing planes and 10 or more 
accompanying craft — landed safely on Ford Airport, 
Detroit, Monday. October 21. 

It was a difficult lap, that last leg, the most trying of 
the entire Tour, but all of the 25 entries still left in 
competition in Kalamazoo, the final noon-day stopping 
point, got through except one. Capt. William Lancaster. 
English pilot, flying an American Cirrus-powered Great 
Lakes trainer, suffered engine trouble shortly after his 
take-off from Kalamazoo and damaged his plane in land- 
ing. Through unanimous waiver of the competing pilots, 
Capt. Lancaster will be officially regarded as a finishing 
pilot, and will receive a check for $200 awarded to him 
as such. The Tour, however, actually returned to its 
starting point with 24 of the 29 starting craft, five of 
the entries having withdrawn either because of motor 


trouble or plane damage. Within an hour after the last 
plane had landed the storm area settled so tightly over 
iower Michigan that the Tour pilots were storm-bound 
in Detroit for several days. 

As could be safely forecast at the event's beginning 
on October 5. accident or excessive motor trouble ex- 
cepted. the 1929 National Air Tour, and the Edsel B. 
Ford reliability trophy, plus the $2,500 cash prize that 
goes with it. went to John Livingston, pilot of a Waco 
straight-wing biplane, powered by a 225 hp. Wright en- 
gine. Livingston’s ‘‘figure of merit." 1.427.27. coupled 
with the fact that he flew every one of the Tour's 32 legs 
within his scheduled time, made it impossible for any 
contestant to best him. Throughout the 5.000 miles Liv- 
ingston maintained a speed of 115.12 m.p.h., or better. 
His contest load 972 lbs., the Department of Commerce 
allowable useful load for the Waco ‘“225,” although 
under the rules he was required to carry only 75 per 
cent of that load. 

With no intent to detract from the enviable ability 
of Mr. Livingston to navigate his ship over the pre- 
scribed course, some parts of which forbade any devia- 
tion from a straight air-line route, the high "figure of 
merit" which enabled the Waco pilot to walk away with 
victory was, no doubt, the result of the ability of his ship. 
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a Grand Total of 45,672.64 Points 


when backed by his own piloting skill, to land and take 
off within an exceptionally brief space of time. In the 
pre-Tour tests made at Ford Airport Livingston set a 
“stick" record of 3.4 seconds, and an “unstick” record of 
4.4 seconds. 

Livingston's triumph brought to the Waco Aircraft 
Company, of Troy, Ohio, for the second consecutive 
year, the Edsel B. Ford trophy, the 1928 Tour having 
been won by the late Major John P. Wood, of Wausau, 
Wis., with a Waco 10, also equipped with a Wright en- 
gine. The trophy goes permanently to the company win- 
ning it three successive years. 

A Waco “225” also took second place in this year's 
Tour. Arthur J. Davis, of Lansing, Mich., scoring just 
below his team-mate, and winning a cash prize of $2,000. 
Davis held the next to highest "figure of merit" and flew 
the route with only one “imperfect score.” Third place 
was won by a tri-motored Ford, powered by a Wasp 
and_ two Wright 300’s, fourth by a Curtiss Condor, 
equipped with two geared Conquerors. 

The ten cash prize winners in order, plane, power 
plant, pilot, total score, and amount of prize follow : 



O thers to finish, in their order of standing, were: 
Stanley Stanton, 225 Wright Cessna, Dale Jackson, 
225 Wright Curtiss Thrush. Joseph Meehan, Warner 
Cessna, Steve Lacey, 330 Wright Cessna, Richard W. 
Pears. Wasp Fairchild 71, Charles W. Meyers, American 
Cirrus Great Lakes Trainer. Wiley Post, Wasp Lock- 
heed. J. L. McGrady, 225 Wright Curtiss Thrush, Russell 
Young. 300 Wright Ryan, A1 Krapish, Gypsy Moth, 
Reuben Wagner, Hornet Boeing 95, W. Gentry Shelton, 
Curtiss Challenger Robin, Miss May Haizlip. Kinner 
American Eagle, and Newmaiin Wadlow. 300 Wright 
Travel Air. 

Mrs. Miller, winner of eighth place, is the first woman 
to place “in the money” in any National Air Tour since 
the institution was started in 1925. The Tour, this year, 
boasted of three women contestants, Mrs. Miller, Miss 
Haizlip. and Miss Frances Harrell, whose plane, a Gypsy 
Moth, was wrecked in Cincinnati. The girl pilot was not 
in any way at fault in the mishap, which resulted from 
another plane cutting in on her as she was about to land. 

Livingston was presented with the Edsel Ford trophy 
following a banquet in one of the Ford hangars at the 



airport shortly after the event's stormy finish. The pres- 
entation was made by William B. Stout for Edsel B. 
Ford. The cash awards were handed out the following 
day at a downtown luncheon by William Mayo, chief 
engineer of the Ford Company. 

At the luncheon it was announced by Captain Ray 
Collins, manager of the Tour, that checks for $200, the 
award going to any finisher, would also go to the five 
pilots who started and failed to finish. Those contestants 
were Don Mather, who wrecked his Wallace Touroplane 
in Baltimore, Miss Harrell, who wrecked her Moth in 
Cincinnati, D. Morgan Hackman, who washed out his 
Fairchild KR between Springfield, Mo., and Wichita, 
Captain Lancaster, whose Great Lakes Trainer came to 
grief during the very last leg of the long route, and 
Forest O'Brine, withdrawn by his company because of 
engine trouble. Dale Jackson, of endurance flight fame, 
was awarded a special $100 prize mailed into Tour head- 
quarters by the Summerill Tubing Co., of Bridgeport. 
Pa., to be awarded at the Tour manager's discretion. 
Captain Collins asked the contestants for suggestions as 
to disposition of this money, and it was moved, seconded 
and voted that it should go to Jackson for having flown 
every leg within scheduled time and still not having 
placed “in the money." Jackson and Livingston, inci- 
dently. were the only two contestants with such a record, 
although there were a number of others, namely, Halde- 
man, Davis, Zeller, Shelton and Post, who made only one 
imperfect score. Four others. Cone, Wagner, Warner, 
and Pears, were late into control points only twice. 

Charles W. Meyers, chief test pilot for the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Cleveland, O.. explained 
during the meeting the terms under which pilots entered 
m the 1930 Tour will compete for the Great Lakes Light 
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Plane trophy next year. The trophy, Mr. Meyers said, 
will go to the craft equipped with an engine of 510 cu.in. 
displacement or less aggregating the highest number of 
points under the same formula employed by the National 
Air Tour. Like the Edsel B. Ford trophy, the Great 
Lakes trophy will become the permanent property of the 
manufacturer winning it for three successive years. 

Major Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Mr. Mayo, and Luke Chris- 
topher, chairman of the Contest Committee, N.A.A., who 
were present at the luncheon, congratulated the pilots and 
Tour officials on the splendid manner the event was car- 
ried out. A brief discussion of the time and route of 
next year’s Tour was held, but this will be incorporated 
in a later article. Manager Collins announced that a 
meeting between commercial airplane manufacturers and 
sponsors of the Tour would be called sometime within 
the next 30 days to discuss plans for the 1930 classic. 

A lthough nearly 1,500 miles shorter, the 1929 Air 
-Tour seemed somewhat more difficult to fly on sched- 
ule than last year’s event, no doubt, due to the more con- 
densed flying schedule, more numerous laps with head- 
winds, and the 5 per cent higher average speed required. 
This year the Tour pilots traversed a lot of country where 
skillful and accurate navigation by compass was essen- 
tial, but it did not seem to the writer that the mileage 
over such country exceeded that of last year. 

There were eight of the contestants who always took 
turns at averaging the five fastest speeds on every leg. 
this group consisting of Wiley Post, Steve Lacey. Stan- 
ley Stanton, George Haldeman, Robert Nagle, John Liv- 
ingston, Arthur Davis, and Reuben Wagner, with a 
Lockheed, a Boeing, two Cessnas, two Bellancas. and two 
Wacos. In most cases the Lockheed came through first 
with Lacey’s Cessna second. Post averaging between 150 
and 160 m.p.h. on most legs, with occasional bursts of 
170 to 180 when favored by the wind. It is noteworthy 
that the two fastest ships in the Tour, the Lockheed 
flown by Post and the Cessna piloted by Lacey, were not 
among the ten prize winners. 

The quiet efficiency and reliability maintained through- 
out the Tour by the accompanying ships is also quite 
worthy of mention. There were about ten of these that 
flew entirely around the route, and several others that 
joined the aerial entourage here and there. Especially 
worthy of mention were the Firestone Ford flown by 
L. W. Bryant, the Wright Ford piloted by George Chap- 
line, the Standard Oil “weather ship" flown by Rodney 
Lamont, the Goodrich Lockheed and the Texaco Lock- 
heed flown by Lee Schoenhair and Capt. Frank M. 
Hawks, respectively, the Douglas 0-2, piloted by Lieut- 
Wendell Brookley, the Columbia “Triad” amphibion, 
flown by Roger Q. Williams, the Mobiloil Robin, piloted 
by Mr. Nicholson, the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Travel 
Air, flown by E. W. (Pop) Cleveland, the Detroit News 
I-ockheed, flown by Frank Byerley, and last but not least 
the Pratt and Whitney Vought Corsair, piloted by the 
veteran. Bernard L. Whalen. 

In number Wright engines led all other power plants 
among the 29 competing craft, with a total of 16. Pratt 
and Whitney contributed seven, Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor four, Kinner two, American Cirrus two. Gypsy 
two, and Warner one. Propeller equipment consisted of 
15 Standard Steel. 12 Hamilton. 4 Curtiss Reed. 2 Moth 
Special, and 1 Hartzel. Twenty-eight of the competing 
craft were equipped with Pioneer and nine with Consoli- 
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dated instruments, several of the ships carrying some of 
each. There were 24 sets of Bendix wheels and brakes, 
two ships with brakes of their own make, and three 
ships without brakes. Goodrich headed the tire list, with 
their equipment on 17 ships. Goodyear tires were found 
upon nine ships. United States tires on two, and Dunlop 
on one. Being standard equipment on practically all of 
the Tour's air-cooled engines, Scintilla magnetos ran 
away with honors in this field. The only two engines 
competing in the Tour, in fact, equipped with other 
ignition units were the two DH Gypsies, both of which 
used the English BTH mags. Among the spark plugs 
there were 30 sets of BG, two of Champion, and two 
English KLG. Stromberg carburetors played a promi- 
nent part in the Tour, for the same reason as did 
Scintilla magnetos and BG plugs. Other accessories noted 
on a large percentage of entries included Aerol shock 
struts, Eclipse starters, Berry Bros, finish, and Harts- 
horn tie rods. 

Since a detailed report of the first 14 legs of the Tour 
between Detroit and Jacksonville, Fla., has been pub- 
lished in an earlier issue of Aviation, this article will 
pick up the day-by-day story at Jacksonville and carry 
it forward to the finish. 

W ith 28 of 29 planes still in the running, the Na- 
tional Air Tour began its second week of flying at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Saturday, Oct. 12, a 200-mile hop 
to Macon. Ga.. being made in the morning and a short 
72-mile flight to Atlanta, Ga., in the afternoon. 

Completion of these two legs meant that the Tour had 
covered a distance of 2,263 miles, or, a little less than 
half of the 5,017 miles included in the Tour route. So 
Atlanta was named a two-day stop, the only two-day stop 
of the Tour, and there the pilots spent the week-end. 
Going northwest from Jacksonville somewhat better fly- 
ing country was encountered, especially as compared with 
the 210-mile hop between Augusta and Jacksonville. 
Moderate northeast surface winds across the course of 
flight, hindered more than they helped the pilots on the 
forenoon leg. The best flying level, Mr. Andrus, the 
meteorologist, reported, was to be found at 5,000 ft., but 
since twenty miles inland the sky became overcast with 
a ceiling of 2.000 ft., most of the pilots preferred staying 
under the ceiling and putting up with the less favorable 
winds. The overcast sky, however, continued only for 
about 60 miles inland, then it broke rapidly and clear 
skies continued into Macon. Newmann Wadlow, pilot 
of the Travel Air entry Frances Harrell, in a Moth, and 
Russell Young in a Ryan, were the only three who 
started from Jacksonville on schedule time and were late 
into Macon. The Warner-powered Cessna, formerly 
flown by Earl Rowland, had nosed over upon landing at 
Jacksonville, and was kept waiting Saturday morning on 
the Jacksonville field for a new propeller. When Row- 
land became ill in Richmond this Cessna entry was flown 
as far as Augusta by Joseph Meehan, a reserve pilot. 
When the accident befell it, however, it was being piloted 
by Henry Poindexter. Meehan was again at the controls 
when it took off for Macon. 

Wiley Post, pilot of the Tour's only Lockheed entry, 
a Wasp-engined craft, averaged the highest speed of any 
of the contestants over the Jacksonville-Macon course, 
his time for the 200 miles being 1 hr. 18 min. 04 sec. 
Steve Lacey in his Wright J6 300 Cessna flew it in 1 
hr. 21 min. and 45 sec. The three next best times were 
made by George Haldeman (Bellanca), 1 hr. 25 min. 33 



sec.; Bob Nagle (Bellanca), 1 hr. 30 min. 52 sec., and 
John Livingston (Waco), 1 hr. 32 min. 12 sec. 

With an elapsed time of 28 min. 39 sec. Lacey bested 
the time made by Post on the afternoon hop— the 72-mile 
flight to Atlanta. Post’s time for that jump was 29 min. 
05 sec. ; Livingston was third, with 32 min. 27 sec. ; Art 
Davis (Waco), fourth, with 33 min. 33 sec., and Halde- 
man, fifth, with 34 min. 36 sec. The afternoon flight was 
made beneath virtually clear skies, with light surface 
winds freshening north aloft. The flying level for the 
hop was low, and most of the pilots remained well under 
2,000 ft. 

The "Firestone” Ford piloted by L. W. Bryant and 
used as the Tour’s official press ship, again went “sight- 
seeing,” mapping its course over Athens. Ga., in order 
to get a peek at the Gcorgia-Yale football game from 
the air. Between Athens and Atlanta, the press ship 
circled around Stone Mountain in order to give the occu- 
pants of the cabin a look at the much-discussed Southern 
memorial. 

One accident was chalked up in Atlanta. Roger Q. 
Williams, who had been accompanying the Tour in a 
single-engined Columbia Triad amphibion. damaged his 
water gear while landing on Candler Field. The hull of 
the Triad was taken off and land-gear installed. Williams 
again joining the Tour at St. Louis. Don Mather, pilot 
of the Wallace Touroplane wrecked in Baltimore, re- 
joined the tour in Atlanta with a new Touroplane, al- 
though not as a contestant. 

After having rested over the week-end the Tour pilots 
began on Monday morning the first of two legs that 
landed them in Cincinnati that night. The day’s itinerary, 
191 miles to Murfreesboro, Tcnn., and 246 miles to Cin- 
cinnati. seemed to mark the end of the shorter hop days, 
and the beginning of comparatively long jumps. Further- 
more, in traversing the country between Atlanta and 
Cincinnati the Tour was routed over the southern end 
of the Appalachian range, necessitating a climb to fairly 
high altitudes in order to maintain a factor of safety in 
event of engine trouble. Both hops were made under 
cloudless skies with increasing headwinds ranging from 
north to northeast on the upper levels. 

The “Firestone” press ship never flew the Atlanta- 
Murfreesboro course direct, but detoured somewhat in 
order to pass over Chattanooga. It was observed that 
this ship had to attain 5.000 ft. in order to clear some 
of the topmost mountain passes. 

When all of the planes had settled upon “Tennessee 
Sky Harbor” at Murfreesboro it was found that seven of 
them had exceeded their allotted elapsed time in flying 
the 191 miles, those suffering imperfect scores being 
Nagle. Meehan. Wadlow. Meyers. Krapish, Miss Haizlip 


and Miss Harrell. “Tennessee Sky Harbor.” incidentally, 
a new airport about 30 miles from Nashville, is operated 
by Interstate Airlines, Inc., and was being dedicated the 
day of the Tour's stop. Post's Lockheed covered the 
morning leg in 1 hr. 19 min. 43 sec., the best time of any 
of the contestants. Steve Lacey’s Cessna was second best, 
with 1 hr. 23 min. 27 sec., Stanley Stanton, third, 1 hr. 
32 min. 04 sec. ; Livingston, fourth, 1 hr. 34 min. 09 sec., 
and Haldeman, fifth, 1 hr. 35 min. 04 sec. 

Headwinds over the 246-mile stretch into Cincinnati 
were responsible for the imperfect scores for that leg 
registered by Meyers, Lancaster, Wadlow and Meehan. 
Over this course the pilots were pointing their craft about 
15 degrees east of due north, at a time when the winds 
had shifted from north to northeast. More than half of 
this terrain, too, was of such mountainous nature that 
low flying was out of the question. 

T he Tour lost its second entry in Cincinnati, this time 
one of the three women pilots, all of whom, incidently, 
had been giving a good account of themselves through- 
out the itinerary. According to the story told by Miss 
Harrell, the unfortunate one. she flew over the finish 
line on Lunken Airport registering in, then circled the 
field, throttled her engine and glided in to land. When 
only a few feet off the ground, she said, another plane, 
not one of the Tour's group, landing downwind got in 
her way. Opening her throttle she pulled up, intending 
to go around and come in again. Instead, she stalled, 
landing only about 30 ft. from where “Pop" Cleveland, 
Art Schlosser, and a group of timers were standing, and 
turned over. The little Gypsy Moth was wrecked beyond 
the possibility of repair in time to finish the Tour. Miss 
Harrell escaped with a lacerated nose and a badly bruised 
right eye. She continued the Tour as a passenger in the 
Curtiss Condor. The accident left 27 of the 29 starters 
still competing for the Edsel Ford trophy. 

Despite the distance of the Murfreesboro-Cincinnati 
leg, the headwind, and the navigating difficulties that 
are encountered in mountain travel, some splendid 
elapsed times were turned in, Wiley Post negotiating 
the distance in 1 hr. 38 min. 10 sec. ; Steve Lacey, in 1 hr. 
41 min. 05 sec. ; Stanley Stanton, in 1 hr. 55 min. 18 
sec.; Bob Nagle in 1 hr. 58 min. 59 sec., and Johnny 
Livingston in 1 hr. 59 min. 29 sec. 

An amusing story is told about Post's record time to 
Cincinnati. As was the custom. Lee Schoenhair, carrying 
Art Schlosser and E. P. Crocker, scorers, in his Lock- 
heed, usually took off about an hour before the competing 
planes in order to arrive at a control point in plenty of 
time to permit the scorers to help time the contestants in. 
From Murfreesboro, however, Schoenhair and Hawks 
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flew to Nashville for gas and arrived in Louisville to be 
met by Post. He had checked himself over the Louisville 
finish line, landed, and facetiously informed the per- 
plexed local committeemen that he was advance man 
for the National Air Tour. 

A bleak and chilly valley fog shrouded Lunken Air- 
port when the boys and girls arrived at the field the fol- 
lowing morning to prepare for the journey to St. Louis, 
via Louisville. Ky.. although this was ‘‘burned off” under 
the sun’s action just in time to permit the scheduled 
start. At 10 a. m., scheduled starting time, the sky was 
clear and the air was calm. The mileage to Louisville, 
the lunch -stop, was only 87 miles. Yet three of the con- 
testants, Meyers, Wadlotv and Meehan, registered late 
into the city. The five best times for the 87 miles were 
made by Post. 36 min. 25 sec. : Lacey, 37 min. 09 sec. ; 
Haldeman, 41 min. 38 sec. ; Livingston, 42 min. 32 sec., 
and Wagner. 42 min. 47 sec. 

At 2 p.m. the competing pilots began the longest hop 
of the 1929 Tour — the 261-niile jump across Indiana and 
Illinois to St. Louis. Mo. Over this course there were 
light variable or calm winds up to 4,000 ft., above which 
altitude cross winds from the north were felt. The sky 
was cloudless, although haze existed around cities. Near 
St. Louis a five- to ten-mile breeze sprang up from the 
South. Mr. Andrus advised the pilots that the lower 
levels offered the most advantageous travel, and prac- 
tically all of the contestants remained low. 

A is generally the case in National Air Tours, 
judging from the writer's observations at least, any 
leg into a contestant's home town is "poison” to the con- 
testant involved. That leg is usually the one during 
which the engine becomes suddenly rheumatic and quits 
en route, listing the pilot among those absent when most 
of the pilots are present and accounted for “in the old 
hometown.” The 1929 Tour had several such victims. 
Forest O'Brine being one on the Louisville-St. Louis leg. 
O'Brine and his mechanic. Chaffee, went down a short 
way out of Louisville, with a cracked, and of course, 
compressionless, cylinder. The Curtiss Robin was landed 
safely and the two occupants had just completed pulling 
the cylinder, when a "gentleman of the country” saun- 
tered up. 

‘What's your trouble?” asked the newcomer. 

“Oh. just a little engine trouble.” replied O'Brine. 
“Want a telephone?” 

"Why— er — yes. We could use one. How far is it to 
one, and do you have a car?” 

“Nope," the newcomer answered, “I ain’t got no car, 
but if you want a telephone I can fix you up." 

So saying, the third man drew from his pocket a line- 
man’s telephone, climbed a telephone pole beside the 
Robin and got O'Brine a direct connection with the 
Curtiss-Robertson officials in St. Louis. The factory 
sent spare parts and the engine was repaired in time to 
get O’Brine into St. Louis before nightfall. It was his 
first imperfect score of the Tour. 

Another member of the Curtiss team, J. L. McGrady. 
in a Wright-engined Thrush, also went down between 
Louisville and St. Louis with engine trouble. It was his 
third imperfect score, the other two being between Mon- 
treal and Portland, and Portland and Springfield. The 
third and final Tour entry late into St. Louis was the 
Travel Air flown by Newmann Wadlow. 

The five best times recorded for the 261 -mile flight 
were : Post. 1 hr. 43 min. 58 sec. : Lacey. 1 hr. 47 min. 



25 sec. ; Stanton. 1 hr. 58 min. 44 sec. ; Haldeman. 2 hrs. 
13 sec., and Nagle, 2 hrs. 34 sec. 

Johnny Livingston was leading all other contestants 
by approximately 3.000 points at St. Louis, with seven 
of the first ten high men being among the original ten 
with the highest figures of merit. His score at that point 
was 28,545.34. Mrs. Keith Miller’s Fairchild KR-34. 
Warner’s Ford, and Dale Jackson’s Thrush were the only 
three who had crept up into the money since the start. 

Through a coincidence the St. Louis-Springfield, Mo- 
leg flown on the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 16, proved 
the same sort of nemesis to the Tour pilots that it had 
proven in 1928, 18 of the contesting airmen failing to 
cover the 183 miles within the given number of seconds 
allotted them. No doubt the reason for this was the stiff 
headwind, which the pilots had to buck, not only into 
Springfield, but throughout the 261 -mile afternoon hop 
between Springfield and Wichita. That the contestants 
raced over the afternoon course virtually wide open is 
evidenced by the fact that only seven of them were late 
into Wichita. Because there were fewer of them, and by 
way of a change it might be best to list those who were 
“under the wire” into Springfield. This group included 
Art Davis, M. E. Zeller. B. S. Warner, Dale Jackson, 
Gentry Shelton, John Livingston, J. W. Crossland, Wiley 
Post, and Steve Lacey. 

Two of the contesting ships. Russell Young’s Ryan, 
and Forrest O’Brine’s Curtiss Robin, went down with 
engine trouble en route to Springfield. Young was an- 
other victim of the “home-town leg jinx.” being forced 
down approximately 35 miles west of St. Louis with a 
cracked cylinder, while his parents were proudly awaiting 
his arrival at the Springfield airport. He managed to 
get repaired, however, in time to check in at Springfield 
that night, and at Wichita the following morning, catch- 
ing up with the Tour at Des Moines. O'Brine, who had 
suffered somewhat the same fate on the previous day. 
went down again shortly after leaving St. Louis. This 
time it was a blown spark plug. Although O'Brine was 
flying low to escape as much of the headwind velocity 
as possible, he succeded in bringing his Robin down on 
the side of a fairly steep hill with no damage to plane 
or occupants. It was found impossible to fly off of his 
landing place, so the pilot taxied the craft to a field 
several miles distant, where he could get it into the 
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air: Meanwhile, the factory ordered O'Brine to forget 
about competing in the Tour and rejoin the others as 
a non-contestant in St; Joseph. Mo. The Robin landed 
on the St. Joseph airport the following morning, just 
before arrival of the competing planes from Wichita. 
O'Brine's withdrawal left 26 planes still in the com- 
petition. • 

This number was reduced to 25 on the Springfield- 
Wichita hop when D. Morgan Hackman, pilot of one of 
the Tour's two Fairchild KR entries, flew into the ground 
while traveling at a high speed near Fredonia, Kan. 
Hackman, like practically all of the contestants, was 
flying low. and. according to the story, was adjusting his 
goggles when the mishap occurred. The plane, minus the 
motor, as well as a few other highly important units, 
was scattered over the ground for a distance of several 
hundred feet, but Hackman escaped with a number of 
cuts and bruises. Hackman was in fourth place at the 
time of the accident. 

The seven contestants late into Wichita were Meyers, 
Wadlow. Miss Haizlip. Mrs. Miller, Young, McGrady, 
and Meehan. One of the features of the leg was the 
wide open throttle race between Steve Lacey in his J6 
powered Cessna and Wiley Post in his Wasp-engined 
Lockheed. The leg terminal being Wichita, the three 
Cessna entries were allowed to start first. Thus, Post, 
who was supposed to have taken off first, was flagged 
off about 5 minutes behind Lacey, whose craft was easily 
the fastest of the three Cessnas. It took Post about one 
hour to catch Lacey, then the two began a neck-and-neck 
race .for Wichita’s municipal airport, only a few min- 
utes ahead. Annihilating space and time at a rate of 
more than 150 m.p.h., these two craft, within shouting 
distance of one another, and. at times, not more than 
10 ft. off the ground, staged one of the greatest little 
races ever seen by half a dozen Kansas farmers. Post 
passed over the chalked line on the Wichita airport just 
one second ahead of Lacey. No one among the thou- 
sands that were on the Wichita port, or among the half- 
dozen Kansas farmers, was more thrilled at that race 
than was the writer, who was riding in the Lockheed. 

Post, incidentally, made the best elapsed times for both 
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the St. Louis-Springfield and the Springfield-Wichita 
legs. His time for the morning leg was 1 hr. 19 min. 44 
sec. and his time for the afternoon hop, 1 hr. 31 min. 
32 sec. Steve Lacey covered both legs with second best 
times, his record being 1 hr. 24 min. 50 sec. and 1 hr. 34 
min. 22 sec., respectively. 

W ARM weather that had proved somewhat trying on 
the competing engines during the hop to the middle 
west greeted the pilots again the following day during the 
192-mile jump to St. Joseph. Mo., and the 145-mile flight 
to Des Moines. Ia. Light variable winds in the fore- 
noon and a slight tail wind in the afteroon made the day 
a pleasant one for flying, despite the warmth. Wadlow. 
Nagle, McGrady. and Young were late into St. Joseph, 
the latter two never having fully caught up with the 
Tour following forced landings on the previous day. All 
of the contestants were on time into Des Moines, ex- 
cept Meyers and Wallow. 

Favorable winds and a short hop, 99 miles, brought 
every one of the contestants into Cedar Rapids the next 
day af noon with perfect scores, this being the only lap 
of the Tour blessed with this happy condition. At Cedar 
Rapids, however. C. G. Andrus first warned the pilots 
of the foul weather that was to engulf them later. An 
advancing'low pressure area over Manitoba, he said, was 
carrying a windshift line eastward toward St. Paul. 
Advices from the forecast center at Omaha indicated the 
arrival of this frequently dangerous condition at St. 
Paul about 4 p.m. 

To insure the Tour's reaching there before any de- 
velopment of squally conditions could occur, it was 
recommended that the departure from Cedar Rapids be 
advanced one hour and 30 min. The flight actually en- 
countered slowly increasing cloudiness at moderate levels. 
South winds of 15-mile velocity near the ground were 
surmounted by increasing winds from the southwest. As 
the course was toward the north-northwest, surface con- 
ditions appeared’ as favorable as the higher. 

An incident occurred on the Cedar Rapids airport that 
might well be told as an object lesson to thoughtless per- 
sons around an airport. The Cedar Rapids port had two 
adjacent fields available for auto 
parking space. The local com- 
mittee had arranged for one of 
them, one on the east, and had 
guards stationed there to look 
after the automobiles. A farmer, 
with a field across the road to the 
south of the airport, had opened 
his field for parking in competition 
with the committee. The farmer's 
field was covered with rather tall 
dead grass. The wind was from 
the south. Forty or fify automo- 
biles were parked in the farmer's 
field. Some one carelessly dropped 
a match or a lighted cigarette on 
the windward side of the farmer's 
parking area, someone yelled 
“Fire,” but too late. Within two 
or three minutes the entire field 
was ablaze, and dozens of persons, 
including some of the Tour per- 
sonnel. were running through the 
flames to help save the automo- 
biles. Two or three of the ma- 
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chines caught afire and were burned badly before the 
fire was checked at the road. The road, incidently, 
seemed to be about all that saved the Air Tour planes 
from total destruction. 

W hen the scores were checked in St. Paul, it was 
found that only two of the entries, the Moth flown 
by Krapish, and the Curtiss Condor, were late into their 
control point. The Condor had been forced to land near 
Fairbault. Minn., with engine difficulties. At 5 p.m. the 
Tour's largest craft landed in St. Paul, where it was 
decided to continue the remaining miles of the route 
minus several of its passengers. Carrying only the two 
pilots, R. W. Crosswell and Karl E. Voelter, and two 
passengers, Adam Long, and Miss Frances Harrell (the 
rest of the contest load being made up with sand) the 
Condor took off with the rest the following day. 

Weather conditions on the day of the departure from 
St. Paul dealt the Tour the worst blow, from a reliabil- 
its standpoint, the event has even been known to suffer. 
The planes left St. Paul with broken moderately high 
clouds overhead. But just east of the city the ceiling 
rapidly decreased, becoming low enough near the “hump” 
at Chippewa Lake to "close in” on high points of the 
terrain. Approximately a dozen of the craft, divided 
evenly between the competing and the accompanying 
plans, encountered the low cloud belt at unfavorable loca- 
tions and failed to get through, although only a few miles 
eastward the ceiling increased as the elevation decreased. 
About 50 miles west of Wausau. 171 miles from St. 
Paul, the scheduled lunch stop, breaks in the overcast 
appeared, enlarging considerably toward Wausau. 

So many of the touring planes were “set down” in a 
certain cow pasture near Chippewa Falls, that Chippewa 
Falls should be on the records as one of the official Air 
Tour stops. Among those who regretfully paid this 
charming Wisconsin city an unscheduled visit were listed 
John Livingston. Art Davis, A1 Krapish. Benny Whalen. 
Bill Welbom, Frank Hawks, and Ephraim W. Cleve- 
land. Others, including Steve Lacey, Stanley Stanton, 
Nicholson, and Howard Ailor, piloting a non-competing 
Waco demonstrator, went down before the fog at other 
points along the route. 

Because of tail-winds some of those who "set down” 
were enabled to resume their journey and arrive in Wau- 
sau within scheduled time. However, Crosswell, Lan- 
caster, Krapish, Welbom, McGrady, and Lacey were 
late into the home of last year’s Tour winner. The 160- 
mile hop from Wausau to Milwaukee, the night stop, 
was made under a ceiling of 5.000 ft., with light side 
winds from the west-southwest. Only two of the con- 
testants, Wadlow and McGrady, received imperfect 
scores for the afternoon leg. 

Rain and low clouds prevailed in Milwaukee Saturday 
night and early Sunday morning, but these eased off 
shortly after daybreak and the planes left Milwaukee 
bound for Moline, III., 174 miles distant, under an over- 
cast sky. A low ceiling lifted gradually toward the west, 
and when Moline was reached the sky was clear of all 
clouds under 20,000 ft. A light headwind from the west- 
southwest, increasing with altitude, was the probable 
cause of five contestants, Lancaster, Wadlow, Young, 
Shelton and Miller, being late into Moline. At 2 p.m. 
the Tour planes about faced and began the 149-mile 
flight back east to Chicago, the last overnight stop of 
the long Tour route. Two of the pilots, Meyers and 
Lacey, were late arriving in the "Windy City,” the latter 
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being forced down en route with a blown cylinder. 
Shortly after his unscheduled landing Lacey took off 
again and flew into Chicago on eight cylinders. He ar- 
rived on the Curtiss-Reynolds field just too late to stop 
the Wright service plane, piloted by Mr. Chapline, from 
going back to assist him. The Wright plane, incidently, 
became storm-bound near where Lacey had landed and 
was compelled to remain there overnight. 

Although this and the writer’s preceding Air Tour 
article have dealt only with the progress of the Tour, and 
have made no attempt to describe any of the 32 airports 
the planes landed upon, it seems that special mention 
should be made of the Curtiss company’s Glenview field 
in Chicago. Without taking into consideration its 
distance from the loop district, this airport was, to the 
writer's mind, the finest visited by the 1929 Tour. The 
municipal airport at Wichita came in as a close second. 

O x Monday, the final day of the Tour, the impossible 
flying conditions that had threatened the pilots since 
their visit to Cedar Rapids, appeared but a few hours 
off. A forenoon hop of 142 miles to Kalamazoo and the 
final one of 120 miles into Ford Airport were all that 
remained of the 5,017-mile trek. Broken clouds at about 
3.000 ft. over Glenview became overcast at about 1,200 ft. 
over the southern edge of Lake Michigan, this condi- 
tion continuing toward Kalamazoo. About 30 miles west 
of Kalamazoo the ceiling declined and haze increased. 
The start of the competing planes from Chicago was 
advisedly delayed for about an hour until it was 
ascertained that this condition was not becoming worse. 

The ‘mileage between Chicago and Kalamazoo was 
measured around Lake Michigan, although the pilots 
were at liberty to fly directly across the lake if they 
chose to do so. If any of the contestants did take the 
short cut, the writer never learned about it. Five of the 
contestants were late into Kalamazoo, these being Mrs. 
Miller, Miss Haizlip, Wadlow, McGrady and Meyers. 

A 700-ft. ceiling, considerable rain and a restricted 
visibility at Detroit, and even worse conditions midway, 
required caution in releasing the planes for the final hop. 
A check on conditions each 30 min. coupled with reports 
that mail and advance planes had pushed through, indi- 
cated that a start at 3 p.m. (one hour later than the usual 
starting time) would be a last chance to squeeze through 
to the Tour’s end. Mr. Andrus, the Tour’s highly 
efficient weather expert, notified the pilots that conditions 
appeared to be slowly getting worse. He warned them 
of rain, low ceiling and intensifying haze, but stated there 
would be no violent storm. The only wind was from the 
north and it was of moderate velocity. 

Andrus' advices were verified to the letter. But, with 
the exception of Captain Lancaster, mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this article, all of the competing and ac- 
companying pilots brought their charges through to 
Ford Airport. With President Hoover, Thomas A. 
Edison, and a host of notables either on or near the 
airport, this last leg, it seemed to the writer, was a 
magnificent and convincing argument in favor of the 
reliability of aircraft. Five of the pilots, however, 
Mehan, McGrady, Krapish, Young, and Wadlow, were 
charged with imperfect scores on the final lap. 

Shortly after the last Tour plane had landed on the 
Dearborn airport, the rain and haze increased and the 
ceiling became dangerously low, heralding the advance 
northward of a tropical storm centered over Alabama and 
Tennessee. 
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THE ROAD BUILDERS CONSIDER 

Municipal Airports 

By Charles H. Gale 


T HE REALIZATION that there is as much, if 
not more, of importance in the ground depart- 
ment of flying as there is in the more spectacular 
department of flight itself has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years. By far the most vital item of this im- 
portant ground department is the airport. It has been 
and probably always will be the greatest single factor in 
the progress of organized flying, such as is represented 
by regular air transport. Certain it is that it represents 
the greatest single factor in the matter of proper ground 
equipment. 

Speaking broadly, then, there cannot be too much 
attention to airport matters or too many meetings of 
those interested in that institution and efforts to pool their 
experience, troubles and enthusiasm. There have been 
many airport conferences in recent months, but they are 
needed at this stage of the game. They are desirable, 
particularly when they serve to focus the attention of a 
new group of persons upon airport matters. And when 
that group comprises experts in matters closely allied to 
the complex problems of airports, the event is especially 

Just this has happened at the Municipal Airport Con- 
ference held Oct. 24-25 at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
inton. D. C., under the auspices of the City Officials 
Division of the American Road Builders’ Association and 
sponsored by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
As those dealing with airports today know full well, the 
two most absorbing questions involved are those of drain- 
age and surfacing. This conference brought together 
men who have been living drainage and surfacing for 
years and what they know about these things in relation 
to highway building is almost as much as anyone knows 
right now about airport ground preparation. 

After listening to the discussions in two days of tech- 
nical sessions dealing with major airport problems, one 
could not help but feel in a very congratulatory mood 
toward those responsible for promoting the conference. 
Its purpose was to inform the highway experts of our 
American cities of the various aspects of the airport 
game and to stimulate them to share their interest and 
experience in their local airport projects. Those who 
have been in airport construction work have been used 
to borrowing the road builders’ tools, since they are the 
machines suited for the work, and now it is proposed to 
apply the road builder himself. 

While most of the papers were given by men long 
associated with the aeronautical industry, two of the 


most valuable were delivered by men primarily interested 
in highway construction. Their contributions served to 
indicate the great service their profession may perform 
in the country’s airport development program. Refer- 
ence is made to the paper on drainage and the paper on 
surfacing, to be described later in this article. About 
250 attended the conference and about 200 of these were 
highway construction men representing practically the 
entire country. The balance were for the most part 
airport construction men, airport managers, and others 
devoting their entire time to the aeronautical industry. 

Summarizing the general impressions one derived, it 
was apparent that there is an even more marked trend 
toward surfaced runways, principally for take-off pur- 
poses, than was expressed at even so recent a conference 
as the meeting at Cleveland last May ; there is a definite 
trend toward modern airport building construction and 
a pleasing architectural plan for the airport buildings; 
there was a frank realization of the shortcomings still 
existing. Naturally the emphasises at this conference 
was on municipal airports, since it was held for the 
benefit of city officials, but commercial ports could benefit 
because of the similarity of problems. 

“The airport development program in this country has 
been terrible,” declared Hon. David S. Ingalls, assistant 
secretary of the Navy for aeronautics, in the course of 
the main address of the luncheon session preceding the 
first technical session, which started at 2 p.m. Thursday 
afternoon. Airports constitute the most essential depart- 
ment in aviation at the present time, he went on to say, 
and he lauded the attention which the American Road 
Builders’ Association was giving to the problem through 
the medium of the conference. 

C ol. H. H. Blee, chief of the Airports and Infor- 
mation Section of the Aeronautics Branch, presided 
at all three of the technical sessions. In introducing 
B. Russell Shaw, St. Louis airport engineer and first 
speaker at the opening technical session, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that about 1 ,300 communities are making 
plans in various stages of maturity to construct airports 
while about 1,100 are in the process of constructing land- 
ing facilities. This means that the cowpasture airport in 
this country has passed, he said, and only expert treat- 
ment of the airport will suffice. 

Mr. Shaw took advantage of the fact that the confer- 
ence comprised many city officials to remind those gath- 
ered in the room how airport projects have tended to be 
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rather shamefully treated merely as political footballs. 

He discussed "Airport Planning” according to the ten 
aspects of: site selection, layout, clearing and grading, 
drainage, surfacing, lighting, fire protection, housing, 
public accommodations, and possible revenue to be 
derived. While a group of men engaged in problems of 
road building would naturally feel quite at home in the 
sort of activity covered by these topics, nevertheless the 
conference was reminded that the situation is not as 
simple as it looks on the surface and that a wide variety 
of considerations peculiar to aviation enter into each of 
these deportments of an airport project. 

For instance, in airport planning it is important to 
determine the functions of the proposed airport — 
whether it is to be primarily military or commercial and, 
if the latter, whether it is to harbor airlines, schools, 
manufacturing, general commercial operations, or special 
activities. These interns influence the nature and arrange- 
ment of the buildings on the airport as well as the size 
and type of terrain to be chosen on which to locate the 
port. Light training planes, as an example, require a 
much less elaborately prepared surface than would the 
heavier transport types. 

Utilization of large flat roof areas for city landing 
fields is not regarded practicable by the speaker. Matters 
of intense and varying air currents bound to be set up 
around such a structure, the hazard of smoke palls and 
enormous size involved contributed to his lack of faith 
in this type of airport. As for size, it was stated that 
a building providing a roof with 3,000 ft. runways in 
all direction would be of preposterous dimension. 

In the discussion which followed, emphasis again was 
given to the desirability of including airport projects 
within the general city plan and the fact that in all air- 
port projects the advance evaluation of the economic 
aspects should not be forgotten. That is. economic 
soundness is vital and may be assured only by study of 
revenue sources and volume of use by public and airline 


P leas for better airport buildings, both structurally 
and architecturally, and for the adoption at each air- 
port of a general plan of design and arrangement were 
the burden of the paper by Kenneth Franzheim, architect 
of the Curtiss Airports Corporation. He rather startled 
the conference by declaring that there are today almost 
no airport buildings in this country which will be stand- 
ing five years from now. "With notably few exceptions 
we have no really permanent structures.” he declared. 
A more encouraging outlook was prompted, however, by 
a later statement, that many buildings now under con- 
struction represent a considerable advance over those of 
six months ago in regard to permanence, design and 
convenience. 

It still is impossible, he said, to secure approval of a 
design of a building that is even fairly comparable to 
buildings which have been constructed and are now under 
construction at European airports. Much of this opposi- 
tion is due to owners who fear tenants will not pay 
sufficient rental to justify the best sort of buildings. But 
here again a trend is noted toward appreciation by 
owners and tenants of the value of improved structures. 

Strong exception was taken to Mr. Franzheim’s state- 
ments, in the discussion following the reading of the 
paper, by Maj.John Berry, of the Cleveland Airport. 
He declared that permanency of construction already 
characterized many Mid-West and Western airport 
buildings, the Cleveland Airport being a cpse in point. 
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In reply it was pointed out by other commentators, as 
well as Mr. Franzheim, that the speaker sought a def- 
inite, general architectural scheme for the airport devel- 
opment in addition to a permanent type of construction. 

Another trend is toward the provision of separate 
buildings at an airport for certain types of work and 
the grouping of buildings housing allied activities, Mr. 
Franzheim reported. The use of the lean-to or wing for 
overhaul and repair work is losing favor at the larger 
airports and a separate building devoted entirely to this 
sort of work is replacing it. Included in this tendency 
is the motor torque building, which replaces the old 
engine test blocks, and the dope and paint shop. 

A request for information regarding methods of leas- 
ing hangars at municipal airports brought out the fact 
that at Buffalo the hangars are erected by the city and 
leased on the basis of 10 per cent of the hangar cost. In 
the case of the small hangars where space is leased to 
individuals, the city looks after the operation of the 
hangar. In the case of the larger hangars, they are 
rented to the larger operators who are charged with the 
administration of the hangar, buying light, heat and 
water from the city. Maintenance cost of airport roads 
and taxiways, etc., is apportioned among the tenants. 

At Cleveland the city has built only the administration 
building. All the others have been erected on ground 
leased in units of 250 sq.ft, at the rate of $2,000 per unit. 
Hangars must have a span of not less than 110 ft. The 
Akron officials are opposed to city built or operated 
buildings other than an administration building and an 
airport hotel. Hangars may be erected on ground leased 
for 25 years at the rate of not less than $3.50 per square 
foot. Modernistic architecture is stipulated and buff 
brick must be used. The minimum span of the hangars 
in Zone A (the principal operating area at Akron) has 
been set at 100 ft. 

T he road builders reached more familiar ground 
when a paper devoted entirely to airport drainage 
was read by C. A. Hogentogler, senior highway engineer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. This was easily the most 
technical and most interesting of the subjects treated in 
the first afternoon session. Highway engineers have been 
facing drainage puzzles for years and it was evident that 
one of their most valuable contributions to airports lay 
in this field. 

While a great deal is known about drainage, even Mr. 
Hogentogler, in conjunction with other experts present, 
unhesitatingly admitted that "puzzle” is the correct defini- 
tion of any number of aspects of the drainage engineer- 
ing. This matter of drainage by the way, falls into two 
distinct departments, natural drainage and artificial 
drainage. 

Every effort should be made, of course, to select a 
site which by virtue of a suitably porous soil and the 
presence of a slight slope, would not require the installa- 
tion of an artificial system. The desirable airport sites 
more often than not are of such a nature that the soil 
demands some artificial arrangement to keep them in 
shape for continual use. In this case the first thing to 
do is to make a thorough examination of the site to dis- 
cover the ground water elevation, and the arrangement, 
thickness and permeability of the zones comprising the 
soil profile. A thorough knowledge of performance of 
water on and in the soil is essential. 

Artificial drainage may be required to remove surface 
water, intercept seepage, or. depending on the local 
climate, reduce the extent of heaving due to frost. To 
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take care of surface water, drains should be placed along 
the edge of runways ( where runways have been in- 
stalled), or at intervals determined by local soil and water 
conditions over the entire landing areas (where runways 
are absent). Drains to intercept seepage should be 
placed along the edge of runways also, and in some 
extreme cases under the runways. Where no runways 
are used the spacing of seepage drains represents another 
of the puzzles involved in drainage engineering, each 
individual airport site requiring special treatment. 

The main factors of drainage installation are: depth 
drain is to be placed under ground, size of the drain, 
type, and construction. As for depth, it is the general 
rule to place the drain low enough to meet the impervious 
subsoil. Where there is no impervious subsoil, it is the 
rule to extend the drains to a depth of about 3£ ft. in 
clays and 5 ft. in silts, where freezing does not occur. 
Otherwise the drain should extend to a depth equal to at 
least the depth of frost penetration. 

The size of the drains depends, of course, on such 
considerations as the local rate of rainfall, size of area 
to be drained, volume of surface water runoff, and 
time allowed for removal of water, according to Mr. 
Hogentogler. Various formulae have been evolved to 
simplify the computation • of drain size. Type of 
drain is governed by the nature of the airport traffic. 
The drain must be able to withstand the landing loads 
of the aircraft which will be using the field. This in- 
volves the relative merits of metal, tile and cement 
installations. 

As for drain construction, it seems to be the rule, 
according to the speaker, to place perforated metal cul- 
verts with holes downward upon a porous base, while 
tile or cement drains may be laid either on a similarly 
prepared base or directly on a trench bottom. Engi- 
neers seem to agree that trenches containing drains 
should have a back-fill of porous material. The use of 
manholes to inspect and repair the drainage system was 
recommended. 

The paper reminded that air in the soil must be taken 
into consideration at all times for water cannot enter 
soil until the air has escaped. An artificial drain serves 
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as an avenue of escape for this air so that two things 
may happen : the water is permitted to enter the ground 
and the water below the surface is able to flow into the 
drain and be carried off. 

Frost presents another of the puzzles about which very 
little in the nature of general rules may be developed. 
In sandy soil and even in cohesive clays, where condi- 
tions do not encourage ice segregation, there need be 
little concern about frost upheavals. Permeable silts and 
similar soil compositions offer something else again and 
because of their tendency to develop serious frost condi- 
tions, a remedy must be applied. The speaker recom- 
mended that drains be placed longitudinally along the 
center of the runways, in these cases, and deep enough 
to coincide with the maximum frost depth. 

In making a few very general recommendations for 
draining several types of landing fields, Mr. Hogentogler 
stated that drains may be spaced up to about 100 ft. or 
more apart on a field consisting of dense impervious clay 
while the spacing would have to be much closer on the 
same field if it happened to have a plowed or rough 
surface with a low runoff factor. Another type men- 
tioned was a field having a top surface of three or four 
feet of silt underlain by a dense, impervious clay. The 
drains should not be more than 30 or 33 ft. apart in 
this case. As for a soft peat or muck surface, he 
recommended placing a layer of good material above 
it rather than trying to drain it. 

T he four speakers at the banquet Thursday night in 
the ballroom of the Willard Hotel were Senator 
Hiram Bingham, president of the N.A.A. ; Maj. Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, president of the Colonial Airways 
System; Hon. F. Trubee Davison, assistant secretary of 
war for aeronautics, and Hon. W. Irving Glover, assist- 
ant postmaster general in charge of the air mail. 

The Autogyro is expected by Senator Bingham to have 
considerable influence on the future airport. These 
machines may serve as ferry planes between downtown 
airports and outlying bases. He agreed that the greatest 
problems now are on the ground rather than in the air. 
giving engineers like the road builders a great oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the advancement of the industry. 
Senator Bingham took occasion to voice his opposition 
to the idea of placing control of airlines under the Inter- 
state Commission Commission. He based this disfavor 
on the conviction that the two mediums of transporta- 
tion. that is. trains and airplanes, are fundamentally as 
wide apart as the Poles and the same board could not 
intelligently deal with both. 

General O'Ryan described the commercial future of 
aviation and Secretary Davison seconded Senator Bing- 
ham's contention about the future of the Autogyro type. 
The latter also described the recent sensational fog navi- 
gation flights of Lieut. James Doolittle. Mr. Glover 
declared that the government is still absolutely sold on 
the idea of air mail in spite of impressions to the con- 
trary which have been created falsely following the recent 
air mail rate hearings. He urged the removal of airports 
from politics and expressed extreme dissatisfaction with 
the present airport facilities for air mail planes in the 
city of Washington. 

An indication of the very valuable work which the road 
builders may contribute to the matter of airport construc- 
tion was contained in the paper read at the Friday 
morning session on airport surfacing. This was given 
by C. N. Conner, engineer executive of the Road Builders' 
Association. It contained a great deal of information 
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based, practically exclusively, of course, on his years of 
experience with road building problems. Yet they were 
applicable to the airport situation as well. 

Problems of impact of a vehicle upon a surface and 
the general wear and tear of vehicles using that surface 
are old stories with Mr. Conner and his profession. 
Much more study is needed for up-to-date understand- 
ing of the impact loads delivered by landing aircraft, he 
said, but it is evident that the roadbuilders would start 
in on such research with a great advantage over the 
average investigator. 

He classified airport surfaces under four divisions: 
Group 1 — graded and drained earth, which includes earth 
and sod; group 2 — low types, which includes selected 
soils, clay, gravel, crushed stone, slag and cinders ; group 
3, intermediate types, which includes bituminous sur- 
faces of various types laid on a prepared subgrade or 
base course other than a Portland Cement concrete 
base: group 4 — the high types, which are surfaces com- 
posed of Portland Cement or are laid on a Portland 
Cement concrete base. 

Group 1 has advantages such as low first cost, good 
drainage, good base for future surfaces and good wheel 
braking, but has the disadvantage of high maintenance 
cost, poor visibility from the air, poor background for 
markings, susceptibility to tail skids, dust, etc. Group 
2 has the advantage of low first cost, good drainage, 
good wheel braking and good base for future surfaces, 
while it has the disadvantage of high maintenance cost, 
poor background for markings, damage by skids, dust. 
Group 3 includes four types: surface treatment, pen- 
etration Macadam, mixed-in-place and the premixed. 
These offer the advantages of fairly low initial and main- 
tenance cost, except for the surface type which has a 
high maintenance cost and the premixed type which has 
a high first cost ; elimination of mud and dust, good brak- 
ing surface and fairly long life, except for the first, or 
surface treatment type. The last three types have the 
disadvantage of requiring expert maintenance. Group 
4 offers a low maintenance cost, good visibility, long 
life, elimination of mud and dust, and is tough and 
durable. Its disadvantages are need for skill in design 
and fairly high first cost. 

His conclusions were: (1) Research is needed for 
determining the landing force imparted to airport 
surfaces by aircraft. Present data is not conclusive. 
(2) Surfaces of earth and turf are inadequate for heavy 
planes. (3) Airport surfaces may be constructed by the 
stage and progressive method or by the immediate sur- 
facing with a high type pavement. (4) Traffic surveys 
and intelligent planning are necessary before determin- 
ing the method of procedure and type of surfacing. (5) 
Construction and maintenance methods for airport sur- 
facing are the same as for highway surfacing. (6) In 
general the high types of surfacing cost the most for 
initial construction. (7) The high types of surfacing 
cost less for maintenance than the low types and inter- 
mediate types. (8) Strong indications are that airport 
surfaces when of the same type as highway surfaces 
should cost less than highway surfaces, because they may 
be thinner and because construction conditions are more 
easily controlled. (9) Highway engineers, highway con- 
tractors and highway equipment manufacturers are the 
best qualified group for constructing and maintaining air- 
port surfaces. 

The question was asked in the discussion period as 
to the effect of calcium chloride used for airport sur- 
faces on the metal parts of aircraft operating thereon. 
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It was reported that at Akron a quantity of the fluid was 
used on an airport parking area and that Dr. Arnstein 
of the Goodrich-Zeppelin Corporation requested that no 
more of this be used where there would be any likelihood 
of its coming in contact with aircraft. It seems that 
exhaustive tests had been made by the airship people in 
which it was found that not only does the composition 
have a bad effect on light alloys, but its action is of an 
insidious nature, being oftentimes unnoticeable in casual 
examination. 

A. Pendleton Taliaferro, Jr., chief of the field service 
section of the Aeronautics Branch was the second speaker 
of the morning session. His discussion of airport man- 
agement was confined principally to the municipal airport 
rather than the commercial airports, although it is true 
that the two have many common problems. Good man- 
agement is essential, he pointed out, to safety and pure 
efficiency. The latter applies not only to the field opera- 
tions but also to the business status of the institution. 

Control of all aerial traffic and ground traffic needs 
development, he explained, because it is inconceivable 
that the great investment of land, buildings, planes and 
equipment represented in a large airport shall wait on 
the movement of one plane at a time, as is all too often 
the present situation. 

In his paper on Airport Progress, N. E. Duffy, man- 
ager of the Buffalo airport, presented his ideas of what 
every modern airport should have. Among the salient 
points brought out were the present need of such institu- 
tions as the control tower, airport hotel, attractive admin- 
istration building, a person to greet each incoming plane, 
parallel runways (one for landing and one for taking 
off), concentration of obstructions, such as hangars, cen- 
tral eating plant, and other buildings. 

Mr. Duffy announced that the Statler and Ford hotel 
interests in Buffalo are surveying leading airports with 
an eye to the inauguration of an airport hotel chain. 
Adequate fire protection was emphasized and in this con- 
nection he mentioned the Buffalo plan for a Foamite 
pumper rigged with a derrick and chain for the best 
handling of a plane fire in which it is necessary to 
maneuver the burning machine for rescue or other 
purposes. 

D iscussing airport and public parks, Lieut.-Col. U. S. 

Grant, director of public buildings and parks in the 
District of Columbia, made the point that experienced 
park commissions capable of handling airport projects 
already exist in most cities. Thus the establishment of 
a new special agency for airport administration would 
be unnecessary extravagance, he contended, and the plac- 
ing of the airport or airport site under a park board 
would insure its permanent retention for that purpose. 

The final paper of the technical sessions was read by 
Maj. Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary of com- 
merce for aeronautics. He described in some detail his 
recent flying tour of a number of important European 
air centers. Particularly impressive to him were the 
completeness of the administrative systems and equip- 
ment at such airports as Croydon, Le Bourget and 
Tempelhof, and the extreme care taken of the comfort 
of the public. The three lessons which this country might 
apply, he said, were: (1) Adequate jurisdiction with a 
qualified executive in charge; (2) definite control of all 
activities, including their segregation when possible and 
advisable; and (3) uniform rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operation of aircraft in the vicinity of the 
airport, and in landing and taking-off. 
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FACTORY COOPERATION 

Boosts 

DISTRIBUTOR SALES 


By Douglas W. Clephane 
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1 1 H the period of intense competition 
Y T airplane sales just beginning, sales policies 
largely in the formulative stage and there are many 
problems related to the sales organizations that hav< 



ship, has developed o 


problem is to get delivery on the specified date. Second, 
that there is a vast market for planes in this class that 
requires more intensive sales efforts to reach than the 
sale of any other product. 

However, the dealer makes many sales without a great 
The Ryan Aircraft Corporation, makers of the popular deal of effort. It is not at all unusual for a man, whom 
• * " ’■ ’ ’ ’ 1 the distributor never heard of, to walk into his office 

and say “Here's my check for a 
Ryan. When can I get delivery?” 
The Ryan organization has always 
believed that it is essential and fair 
that the distributor should receive 
full commission on these sales as 
well as those made by the factory, 
which will be discussed later, in or- 
der that he may be justified in mak- 
ing an aggressive effort to cover his 
territory thoroughly, and gradually 
educate the many potential prospects 
to the point where a sale will result. 

Thus, each distributor has a well 
defined territory, usually a state or 


r is fully i 

le in his territory, regard- 
less of his influence in making the 
sale. The development of this or- 




very 


during*' a" period 
were fighting for deliver^ of 
plane as it came off the production 
line. The Ryan organization saw 
that this period was bound to come 
to an abrupt end. and that a national 
and world-wide system of distribu- 
tion would be necessary. Thus many 


resulted in a loyal and an aggres: 
sales organization being built up. 

The next principle upon \ ' 
the organization has been bu 
that of giving every possible h< 




keep it available for demon- 
11 devoting practically his whole 


1 which »• >*• -I 'luma. In clinr K <. .,t mlra. 

1 built is K> “ n Gnrimrnllon 

le help to 

dealers and distributors. The third policy is a strict 3. Have at least oi 
selection of new dealers and distributors, and the elimina- time to airplane sale: 

tion of those that have not made successful sales efforts 4. Place a deposit on taking the contract to insure 

at the expiration of their contracts. And finally, the fair fulfillment of all conditions. 

treatment of all holders of sales franchises. These requirements almost automatically eliminate the 

There are two seemingly contradictory features of sales dealer who does not intend to make a serious sales effort, 
n the cabin plane class. First, that when many organiza- and the occasional commercial operating company that 

c ready for a plane, they come to would obtain a contract to get planes needed for com- 

~ n his part, and his main mercial operation at a discount. 
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While these requirements are somewhat more rigid 
than many manufacturers are demanding, they are neces- 
sary to warrant the factory in carrying out its elaborate 
system of sales helps, and in return for the easy sales 
that come without any sales effort, it is only fair that 
the distributor make an intensive effort to cover his 
entire territory completely. 

Very few organizations can cover an entire state effec- 
tively even in the expensive plane class, and as each dis- 
tributor is made responsible for developing all the sales 
a territory should show, he usually appoints dealers in all 
large centers away from his own office. These dealers 
work on many different arrangements. The majority 
of them do not maintain demonstrating planes, and do 
not contract for a definite nuniber of planes, and do not 
have full time airplane salesmen. Their commissions 
are naturally smaller than the distributor who takes the 
entire sales responsibility for a state. Their values lies 
in their knowledge of local conditions and the transpor- 
tation needs, hobbies and financial ability of all individuals 
and corporations in their territory. They comb their 
territory for prospects and look up individuals and cor- 
porations who have made inquiries at the factory or 
through the distributor, arranging for demonstration 
by the distributor where it is believed to be worth while. 
In practically every case, the distributor actually closes 
the sale, but the dealer’s part is to find a potential pros- 
pect and educate him to the value of air transportation 
for business or sport. It is then up to the distributor 
to sell him the type of plane best suited to his needs. 

These dealers arc usually commercial operators of 
schools, air transport lines, and taxi services, although 
more and more automobile dealers are entering the field. 
Other types of organizations have made some success 
with dealer contracts. 

A .though practically all of the distributors have men 
who devote their full time to developing sales of the 
Ryan, a highly specialized organization is required to 
make sales to the large business corporations which are 
just beginning to realize the value of owning planes. 
To assist them in developing these sales the factory has 
sales representatives with a pilot and a demonstrating 
plane covering every section of the country. The Ryan 
organization has realized that the ideal combination of 
an expert cabin plane pilot and a salesman who is capable 
of approaching presidents of large corporations, com- 
mercial operators and other prospects is seldom found. 
Therefore, pilots with over 2.000 hours are employed to 
pilot the factory demonstrator, and a salesman who is 
also a pilot and has years of experience in sales methods 
accompanies him. 

This factory sales team with its latest model plane 
makes periodic visits to all distributors and dealers, 
approaching all prospects whom the distributors believe 
can use a plane, but for some reason have held off buy- 
ing. They bring to the attention of the distributor 
methods which other distributors have found to bring 
exceptional results in the sales field, help him with the 
preparation of direct mail literature and the selection of 
salesmen and pilots, and generally assist him in applying 
knowledge of modern airplane sales methods. 

Each dealer with the help of the factory makes up a 
complete list of all individuals in his territory having 
an income sufficient to warrant the purchase of a plane. 
Another list of all corporations whose business is of such 
a nature that they could use their own plane profitably 
is made up. This list is then gone over by the distrib- 
utor’s local dealers, and the names of all corporations 
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and individuals whom it is known would not purchase 
a plane, are struck off. The remainder are then 
approached personally by a systematic campaign. 

Sometimes these prospects are worked on for a period 
of years before a sale results. In many cases these fol- 
low-up visits and demonstrations are made by the factory 
representative. In addition, the factory carries on a 
systematic correspondence with all of these prospects 
and the distributor is kept informed of the results. 

E erature outlining the experiences of a particular class 
of companies owning airplanes is prepared and sent 
by mail to all corporations in this field. For example, 
several oil companies now own. Ryans, and the experience 
of these companies has been compiled together with 
figures on cost of operation and savings. A general out- 
line of just how oil companies can use an airplane to 
advantage is sent to all companies in the field. Other 
classes of business such as newspapers and large sales 
organizations are recorded in the same fashion and 
literature outlining a definite plan of airplane use is 
sent to potential prospects. This literature, describing 
the advantages of airplane ownership, is still unique 
enough to get to the desk of presidents of the largest 
corporations, and as high as a 60 per cent response 
has been obtained from some of these mailings. 
Prospects thus obtained are turned over to the distribu- 
tors. The factor)' sales representative makes a check 
of all prospects on his visits to insure that the distributor 
is covering his territory effectively. 

In addition a publicity department is maintained which 
sends articles and news stories to all the large newspapers 
in the country, and to some 50 magazines and other pub- 
lications which publish aviation material. Newspapers 
and magazines are just beginning to realize that there 
is more news to aviation than the details of a crash, and 
the more progressive newspapers and magazines are only 
too glad to have good news material. 

To enable intensive working of the territory as out- 
lined. the distributors are in many cases requesting less 
territory. It has been found that a small territory closely 
worked will bring more results than an attempt to cover 
a large section. 

The distributors have learned that it is necessary to 

type of prospect that would buy a Ryan. Many of them 
make a practice of placing their demonstrating plane and 
a pilot at the disposal of a prospect for several days, 
taking him on an extended business trip, showing him 
the performance of the plane, the availability of landing 
fields, and the time that can be saved under the actual 
conditions that the prospect would use a plane. 

The Ryan organization has realized that the distrib- 
utors and dealers must make money before the factory 
can do so. and so this elaborate system is designed to aid 
them in every possible way. The distributor gets full 
credit on all sales made in his territory by the factory 
or the factory sales representative. Allowance is often 
made for unusual conditions which prevent the fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of the contract, and in every case 
the distributor is given the benefit of any doubt. It is 
a poor sales organization that cannot make money under 
these conditions, and it may be said that every Ryan 
distributor last year showed a substantial profit on sales. 
In a set-up of this character there is a place for every 
organization that wants to enter the airplane sales field, 
regardless of whether or not it can make the invest- 
ment in a demonstrator plane required of distributors. 
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THE AIR-RAIL STATION AT 

Port Columbus 

An Up-To-The-Minute Airport JVith Special Accommodations 
for TAT Passengers 


By Walter E. Burton 


“W= 


( HERE Plane and Train Meet." So reads 
. . the official stationery of Columbus, capital 
city of Ohio, now that Port Columbus, the new municipal 
flying field containing the first air-rail passenger station 
in the country, is nearing completion. Port Columbus is 
the eastern air terminus of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport system which operates in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania railroad in carrying passengers between 
New York and Los Angeles. (Its operation was 
described in detail in the July 6 issue of Aviation). 

Dedication of Port Columbus, on July 8, found three 
building units completed, runways, aprons and other 
paving in, lighting equipment ready, and much of the 
grading done. At the same time, construction work on 
several new hangars is well under way. 

Doubtless the most interesting feature of the airport 
is the depot in which the rail passenger becomes an air 


traveler within a few minutes. On the southern edge 
of the field are tracks of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads. Along these, two 600- ft. concrete 
platforms, surmounted for most of the length by pro- 
tective train sheds, have been built. The sheds consist of 
steel uprights supporting a roof which protects passen- 
gers and baggage from rain and snow. 

After alighting from the train, the passenger walks 
through a covered passageway into the administration 
building and passenger depot, a short distance away. 
This covered walk is a temporary feature, and later will 
be replaced by an underground tunnel to permit a high- 
way to be run between the train sheds and depot. 

Upon arriving at the depot building, the passenger has 
his baggage checked, and proceeds to obtain his ticket. 
It is a Department of Commerce ruling that the weight 
of passenger and baggage must be stated before entering 
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an airplane. So, as the traveler steps upon a slightly 
elevated stage — really a scales platform — his weight and 
that of his baggage are automatically recorded, without 
his knowing it. 

The ticket obtained, the air-rail voyager proceeds 
through another covered walk directly to the door of the 
Ford tri-engined transport that is to carry him westward. 
A telescoping section permits the walk canopy to be 
extended to the side of the cabin, so that curious persons 
will not be tempted to make a personal inspection of 
the craft, moving the propellers, getting in the way of 
mechanics, and the like. After passengers and baggage 
are aboard, the engines are started, the plane taxied over 
the asphalt-paved apron to the head of one of the 
runways ready for the take-off. 

T he administration building, hangars, and all 
other structures on the field are of concrete and brick- 
construction. Buff colored bricks with black striping and 
slate trim copings form a pleasing combination. 

The combined passenger depot and administration 
building has a foundation size of 34x106 ft., and is two 
stories high. At the northwest corner is an octagonal 
tower whose greatest diameter is 20 ft. This is glass- 
enclosed. so that a clear view of all parts of the field is 
provided. The tower houses the airport weather bureau 
and the lighting contol switchboard. An operator can 
turn on or extinguish any light on the field merely by 

On the first floor, there is a lounge room for women, 
general passenger waiting room, dining room tastefully 
decorated in modernistic design, kitchen, ticket office, 
baggage room and, on the outside, an awning-covered 
terrace from which guests may watch the operation of 
planes. 

The second floor is given over partly to a series of 
offices for companies operating at the field. There is 
also a room for the Department of Commerce rep- 
resentatives who constantly visit the field, a telegraph 
room, men pilots’ lounge and showers, and lounge, 
showers and dressing rooms for women pilots. 

The office that has been provided for Department of 
Commerce use is a somewhat unusual feature. An in- 
spector from the department frequently finds that, in 
visiting an airport, he has no place where he can take 
care of correspondence and other clerical work. Builders 
of Port Columbus have noted this condition, and have 


accordingly fitted out a complete office that is at the 
disposal of department representatives exclusively. 

The present administration building is but a portion of 
that which eventually will be required. The first annex 
will be built at the western end. so that the octagonal 
tower will be in the center of the structure, on the field 
side. There is ample space for other additions south of 
the present building. 

Five hundred feet north and slightly east of the ad- 
ministration building is the first of a series of nine 
hangars. It is one of two that serve as Transcontinental 
Air Transport operating headquarters. 

The TAT hangar is 167 ft. 3 in. wide and 206 ft. 
long. Door openings are 120x22 ft. maximum. A 
mezzanine floor running for about half the length of 
the structure provides storage space, and a series of 
rooms on one side gives additional space for storage and 
other purposes. Offices of TAT are in the adminis- 
tration building. 

Each of the nine hangar sites in this area is 225x360 
ft., and restrictions as to size and type of hangar are 
enforced. Lots are leased by the city to operating com- 
panies for $1 .000 a year. Two have been taken by TAT ; 
upon another, a Curtiss Flying Service hangar is being 
built. A municipal hangar 125x210 ft. and costing 
about $110,000 is being put up on another lot; United 
States Air Lines of Cleveland has leased a site; Uni- 
versal Air Lines and Western Air Express arc nego- 
tiating for two lots each. That will dispose of all 
available space in that section. There are 12 other and 
slightly larger sites on the north side of the field. These 
will be used as occasion demands. 

Port Columbus boasts runways that represent the last 
word in landing field practice. A prevailing-wind run- 
way 3.500-ft. long and 100-ft. wide extends northeast- 
southwest. A 2.500-ft. runway of the same width runs 
at nearly right angles to this. The prevailing-wind 
strip can be used for landing and taking off approxi- 
mately eight months of the year. 

Runways are connected by a 30-ft. paved taxi strip 
running the length of the hangar area, and a 120-ft. 
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concrete apron in front of each lot increases the paved 
area in front of the hangars to 150 ft. Runways and 
taxi strips are of five inch concrete covered with a 1.5-in. 
asphalt binder top. In all, there are 90,000 sq.yd. of 
paving. 

Before any building or paving could be done, it was 
necessary to install a complete drainage system. The 
landing field area is drained by five inch tiles made of 
vitrified shale. This material was found to be superior 
to the usual forms of drain tile. C. H. Stork, who 
helped to design the airport and has charge of the con- 
struction work, and others of the city engineering de- 
partment, conducted exhaustive tests of tiles before 
making a selection. It was found that vitrified shale 
withstood up to 2,260 lb. on three-point suspension, 
while other types broke at about 800 or 900 lb. Further 
tests were made by burying vitrified shale in a trench 
which ranged in depth from one to three feet, and by 
subjecting the buried tile to the impact of a heavy motor 
truck dropped from a height of six inches, the drop being 
made by driving over a beam at the edge of the filled and 
tamped ditch. The tile was unbroken, even at the 



shallow end. indicating that it would hold up under 
normal impact of an airplane landing. 

Outside of the rnway area, rows of tile arc spaced 
60 ft. apart, with a minimum covering of two feet of dirt. 
On areas 200 ft. each side of the runways, spacing is 
30 ft. In all, there are 163,000 ft. of drain tile in the 
field. A storm sewer 6,600 ft. long, starting at 15 in. 
diameter and increasing to 48 in. carries the water to 
Walnut creek. 

To provide city water for airport use, a line two and 
one half miles long was laid. No sewerage extensions 
were made. Instead, a complete disposal system, con- 
sisting of a number of underground treatment tanks, was 
installed. 

Operators of the port are not anticipating any trouble 
from dust which, at many flying fields, proves to be a 
distinct nuisance. Sweeping will take care of the paved 



area. The field proper will be covered with a turf of 
tough blue-grass. Sodding and seeding will cost $25,000. 

All buildings are floodlighted from the ground, there 
being no goose-neck brackets. A General Electric field 
flood lamp of 24 kilowatts rating, using eight 300-watt 
lamps, has been installed. This unit develops 2,000,000 
cp„ and gives an average illumination over the field area 
of .15 foot candles. 

On top of the control tower of the administration 
building are a Crouse-Hinds revolving beacon of 
6,000,000 cp., and two green on-course lamps flashing in 
Morse code the letters "PC”, meaning, obviously, "Port 
Columbus.” The beacon is interesting. It has a one- 
piece convex lens of heat-resisting clear glass, designed 
to direct 85 per cent of the light in a concentrated beam 
upward at an angle of 25 deg. A magnetic lamp changer 
automatically lights and throws into focus a spare lamp 
upon failure of the first. The beacon sweeps through 
an arc of 180 deg. Its cycle is 10 sec., and the on-course 
lights flash their signal for five seconds, with an equal 
interval between. There is an illuminated wind sock and 
a lighted “T” for informing pilots of ground air 
conditions. 

A ceiling light is located on a steel tower 500 ft. from 
the ceiling indicator, which is mounted on the roof of 
the administration building. It consists of a metal arc 
graduated in feet, and a movable sight with pointer. 
Height of the ceiling is obtained by turning on the light 
and leveling the sight on the spot where the beam strikes 
the cloud layer. Height of this spot is read off directly 
in feet. 

All heating of buildings at the airport is done by gas 
fires. This eliminates all smoke except that which comes 
from an occassional train passing nearby. 

P ort Columbus is the outgrowth of a city-wide cam- 
paign conducted about a year ago by residents who 
realized that local flying facilities were not adequate for 
probable future development. An $850,000 bond issue 
for the building of a municipal airport was voted in 
November 1928, by a margin of almost five to one. An 
area of 640 acres on Poth Road, east of the city, and 
not far from Norton Field, was purchased. The present 
development includes only 360 acres of this tract. 
Planning of the port began at once, and has been pro- 
ceeding under the direction of Stork. William F. Cent- 
ner has been named superintendent of the airport, with 
Mr. Stork as assistant. 
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AIR TOUR 



T HE NATIONAL AIR TOUR, which has just 
wound up its fifth annual appearance upon the 
aeronautical calendar, has several distinct purposes. It 
is a test of the capacities of the aircraft entered, and of 
the reliability of their power plants and other essential 
accessories. It is a demonstration to the people of the 
cities visited, and to the world at large 
through the press, of the remarkable 
uniformity with which modern air- 
planes can travel a fixed course in ac- 
cordance with a fixed schedule, and of 
the unlikelihood of their meeting with 
any serious trouble in so doing. It is 
a traveling exhibition of modern air- 
craft. bringing machines of all sizes 
and types together to communities or- 
dinarily familiar with the appearance 
of only a few of the commoner stand- 
ard makes, communities which ordi- 
narily would not encounter the new 
developments in airplane design until 
long after they had ceased to be novel- 
ties. An incidental result of the tour, 
although not one of the objects for 
which it was inaugurated, is the giving 
of a very pleasant trip to a considerable 
number of passengers, and the im- 
parting to all those participating of a 
lot of brand-new knowledge about the 
parts of the American continen 
ited and their people. 

Air touring, even more than racing, 
depends for its success and usefulness 
upon the adequacy of the prelimiiu 
organization work. As for racing, i 
organization divides naturally into si 
eral more or less distinct parts. Pi 
licity has to lie carefully prepared if 
the aircraft industry is to get a proper 
return from the tour. A technical organization has to 
be perfected, not only at headquarters where the tour 
starts and finishes, but at every checking point along the 
route, if the winners are to be accurately determined and 
protests and rancor avoided. There are general and 
miscellaneous details of arrangement, also spread over 
thirty-odd cities, such as transportation, entertainment, 
hotel accommodations, the distribution of new informa- 
tion to the tour personnel, and a score of other details, 
individually small but collectively harassing to the man- 
ager and his assistants. 

The writer saw the tour as one of the fortunate passen- 


gers with no responsibility, able to observe and to enjoy 
the scenery and the show. Unfortunately for himself he 
was only able to cover only approximately the first half 
of the schedule, going as far at Atlanta, but the journey 
was long enough to develop definite opinions on some 
phases of air touring in general and this tour in 
particular. 

The excellence of 
the technical or- 
ganization is best 
evidenced by the al- 
most complete ab- 
sence of complaint 
from the competi- 
tors. Arthur G. 
Schlosser, chief 
scorer, his associate 
Mr. Crocker, the 


termine the merit 
factors and to bring 
the results up to 
date every evening, 
and the other per- 
manent officials re- 
sponsible were ably 
supplemented b y 
their local, aids in 
most of the cities 
visited. Times 
were accurately re- 
corded, and each 
pilot was given, be- 
fore starting on his 
. , ii next leg, a log sheet 

showing the time 
allotted him for 
covering it and the comparison between allowed and 
actual time on the previous stretch of the flight. Errors 
creep in occasionally in any computations made under 
pressure, but in the current tour they have been very few, 
and have either been caught by the officials in checking 
their own work or rectified immediately on being brought 
to their attention. 

An essential element of the management of the tour 
was the provision of a reception committee of one for 
each airplane at each stopping place. The checker so 
appointed is supposed to guide the machine to its place 
in the line and see it properly parked, check up on the 
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number of passengers and other load carried 
to make sure that it fulfills the contest re- 
quirements, and give any possible advice and 
assistance to the crew and passengers. The 
plan worked out admirably in some cities, 
especially those where a sufficient number of 
aeronautical experts were readily available. 

In the Canadian section of the tour, for ex- 
ample, the members of the local light airplane 
clubs acted as checkers, and since they were 
familiar with the handling of airplanes they 
got the competing and accompanying craft off p ' 

of the field and onto the parking line with 
admirable efficiency and a minimum of delay. 

The same was true in some American cities, particularly 
where local aero clubs took over the task. In other com- 
munities it was necessary to call upon service clubs, 
chambers of commerce. Reserve Officers’ associations, or 
other miscellaneous organizations to provide checkers. 
The members gave generously of their time, and dis- 
played an admirable enthusiasm and helpfulness, but 
were frequently handicapped by a complete lack of aero- 
nautical knowledge, and functioned primarily as hosts 
and information bureaus. Although it is often quite 
impracticable to find enough people with a first-hand 
knowledge of airplanes to go around in a small city with 
not very intense aeronautical activity, they should be 
found wherever possible. Despite the purely commer- 
cial nature of the tour, the American Legion could prob- 
ably secure the offer of the services of a substantial num- 
ber of ex-war pilots in most cities. 

The drawing up of forty planes into a neat straight 
line twice each day. under the marshaling of Captain 
Hawks, and without external assistance, afforded a beau- 
tiful demonstration of ground maneuverability. Without 
separately controllable brakes on all the large machines, 
the tour could hardly be run off at all. If airplanes had 
still to be guided to a place on a line, as five years ago, 
by manual pulling and hauling the confusion in handling 
forty planes in half an hour would be endless. 

Mention of the difficulties under which the checkers 
had sometimes to labor leads up naturally to the holder 
of the post of referee, for at some of the stops he did a 
large part of the work of the twenty-nine checkers in 
addition to all of his own. No praise could be too high 
for Frank M. Hawks. His experience, his skill as a 
pilot, his personal popularity, his tact and good judgment 
all combined to make things run smoothly and to keep 
everybody, both the tourists and their hosts, contented. 
From the time that he took off each morning, some two 
hours ahead of the body of the tour, to prepare for its 


arrival at the noon stop until he got through providing 
the entertainment at the evening's banquet by introducing 
the pilots to their hosts, he was watching every detail 
and personally caring for many. One of the manage- 
ment's greatest problems had been solved when he con- 
sented to serve as an official. 

Crowds and Tlicir Handling 

T he interest displayed in most of the cities visited 
was very encouraging in one sense, surprising in an- 
other. It was encouraging as evidence of air-minded- 
ness, and of popular interest in perfectly straight trans- 
port flying. It was surprising that there are still so many 
people, not connected with aviation, and presumably not 
particularly interested in the constructional details of 
recent planes, to whom flying is still enough of a novelty 
to lead them to take the trouble to go out to the airport 
for such a purpose. There could have been no better 
evidence of the breadth of the field still open for the ex- 
pansion of air transport and of the comparatively small 
impression that it has so far made upon the public. It 
was particularly striking that the size of the crowd at the 
field tended to vary inversely with the amount of aero- 
nautical activity in the city. Springfield, which has a 
comparatively new airport and no regular air line, turned 
out a fairly overwhelming gathering. So, considering the 
size of the city and the fact that only a noon stop was 
made there, did Ottawa. Cities like Philadelphia, where 
commercial and military air operations have been much 
older story, had proportionately smaller crowds on hand. 
The largest crowd of all was in Montreal, but that can 
hardly be taken into account in establishing any rule, 
as an aviation meet was going on there and the arrival 
of the tour was only one event. 

The uneven distribution of public interest suggests 
that the purposes of the tour will best be accomplished 
in future by keeping it away from great aeronautical 
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centers. While of course the aviation enthusiasts will 
never lose interest in the tour in any city, and while they 
would all like to have it come to visit them every year, 
it is believed that in future routing the greatest total good 
will be done by omitting such cities as New York. St. 
Louis. Chicago, and Wichita in favor of more places like 
Portland. Winston-Salem,. Jacksonville, and others 
where there is great aeronautical enthusiasm, but where 
it has difficulty in finding material enough upon which 

However the tour be routed in the future, it must be 
impressed upon local organizations co-operating that the 
crowds must be kept under some control. The policing 
of the field during the first week of the late tour varied 
from approximate perfection to approximate zero. In 
several cities, among which Montreal and Springfield 
were especially notable because of the size of their 
crowds and because the limited amount of permanent 
fencing around the field enhanced the policing problems, 
the spectators were kept rigorously back from the ma- 
chines at all times. In others, they were allowed to in- 
vade the field as soon as the planes had landed, and in 
two or three instances in the southern states there was a 
virtual absence of any pretense of control of any kind. 
Men, women, and children milled heedlessly about be- 
tween the airplanes while their engines were being 
warmed up for the take-off, and the absence of fatalities 
by walking into propellers can be credited only to provi- 
dential intervention. The crowds want to see the planes 
at short range, and if the tour is to accomplish its full 
mission for air transport they should have the oppor- 
tunity, but they ought to be off the field until every one 
has taxied into position and cut the switch, and they 
ought to be off again before active preparations for the 
take-off are started. Furthermore, there should be 
enough guards locally provided to keep visitors from 
climbing over the tail surfaces without imposing the duty 
of policing on already fatigued mechanics. These are 
frankly counsels of perfection. It is realized that it is 
very difficult to get enough volunteers or enough of a 
mlice detail to have men everywhere that they are needed, 
but certainly local committees should realize that they are 
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accepting a serious responsibility in undertaking to re- 
ceive the tour and that it is up to them to maintain 
proper conditions. 

The local committees have as another of their duties 
the provision of transportation and accommodations. In 
most cases that part of the arrangements was well handled. 
Where it broke down it was usually because there was 
too much detailed organization and too little foreknowl- 
edge of what was going to happen to make the organi- 
zation workable. The air tour management has now had 
five years of experience with these events. We should 
have reached the point where it becomes possible to stand- 
ardize the procedure of guaranteeing transportation and 
lodging to those entitled to them. Some cities this year 
went to great trouble to have little books of tickets 
printed, and then found it impossible to find out who 
should get which book. In other cases the distribution 
of the books was entrusted to an individual who could 
seldom be located when wanted. In other instances 
badges were issued, supposed to cover everything. All 
this variety of credentials left the pilots and mechanics 
whose expenses were supposed to be paid at each stop 
somewhat uncertain about what they were ret|uired to 
secure and where from, and the morning would some- 
times find a number of them paying their own hotel bills 
in consequence. If all cities would use essentially the 
same system a great amount of confusion would be 
avoided, both for the tourists and for the reception com- 
mittees. and manager Ray Collins would have been spared 
a heavy burden. To avoid the necessity of having the 
manager carry a list of pilots, mechanics, and officials 
around with him to be handed over to the local people on 
his arrival at each stop, some standardized and non- 
transferable identifying credential should be given to 
those entitled to official entertainment. If a definitely 
limited number of credential cards were issued, carrying 
a photograph or signature for identification, like the 
grandstand passes at the Cleveland Races, the recipients 
could be made inflexibly responsible for their safe-keep- 
ing and accommodations could be issued without delay 
to the holder of a card, but only upon its presentation. 
Something of the sort, arranged before the start of the 
tour, is urgently required to 
reduce the load both upon the 
tour manager and upon the 
local organizations co-oper- 
ating. 

The pilots want not only 
lodging and meals, but also 
information about what is to 
happen next. The manage- 
ment assumed the task of 
providing route maps to all 
pilots. As far as the writer 
accompanied the tour that 
was working out very 
smoothly except in Canada 
and northern New England, 
where the failure of the sup- 
ply of regular air maps left 
a number of pilots navigating 
through the White Moun- 
tains and a lot of thick 
weather with no aid other 
than a highway map hastily 
scraped up in Montreal on 
the morning of departure. 




Maps do not al- 
ways cover all the 
pilots’ need for in- 
formation. and con- 
sults from the 
difficulty of gather- 
ing all the flying 


reoeive announce- 
ments. It would be 
well if the statistical 
section that has ac- 
companied the tour 
and performed such 
notable service for 


could in the fu 
be supplemented by a 
clerical department 
and a light duplicat- The Tour plan, 

ing machine to run 

off a mimeographed information release for the pilots at 
each stop. A suitable machine capable of making a hun- 
dred copies of a brief release in fifteen minutes, weighs 
only six pounds. An example of the difficulties of reach- 
ing everybody by word of mouth was afforded whenever 
suggestions were to be made about the route. On the 
Toronto-Ottawa leg, for example, which passed for many 
miles over thickly wooded country in which landing fields 
would be sought in vain, Capt. Hawks had advised that 
everyone keep well to the south, near the lake shore, for 
two-thirds of the distance and then turn sharply to the 
northeast to Ottawa. To be sure, most of the pilots who 
did receive that information gave it not the slightest 
heed, flying the airline and displaying their limitless faith 
in their power-plants, but a number were unable to recall 
ever having received the suggestion at all. The organi- 
zation ought if possible to provide that wherever there 
are more than ten or fifteen minutes available to get 
information and distribute it, it should be put into every 
pilot’s hand in printed form. 

Airports ami Air-Marking 

A passenger, free from any of the worries that might 
beset the pilot, could devote himself to surveying ob- 
jectively the airport and airway situation as revealed 
along the course flown. A comparison of this tour with 
that of two years ago. and knowledge of what has gone 
on since 1927 at some of the fields then touched, leaves 
no doubt that airports are improving enormously. Not 
only are they increasing in numbers, but standards are 
being raised and landing areas enlarged. The only real 
criticism that could be made is that some of the fields 
were so rolling as to be very disturbing to a pilot coming 
in with a heavily loaded machine and having no previous 
experience with the local conditions, while others were 
too soft to be really suitable for large transport planes. 
The latter complaint, however, arose partly out of the 
great number of machines handled on the tour and the 
impossibility of getting all of them down on narrow run- 
ways when several were coming in to land simultaneously. 
Where the field surface is soft good runways are in 
almost all cases either now in existence or scheduled for 
the near future, although the Canadians seem inclined to 
hold with the European theory that runways are not ade- 


quate and that the entire landing area should be of uni- 
form quality. 

Leaving out of consideration the very largest cities, the 
airport problems of which are well known, most of the 
communities visited have selected their sites with due re- 
gard to the importance of saving time in getting to the 
place where the most time-saving of all vehicles is to be 
entered. Only in very few instances did it take over 
fifteen minutes to travel between airport and hotel or 
railroad station. The most complete exception to that 
rule occurred in Montreal, where the time required to 
reach the city ran from one and a half to three and a 
half hours, but those abnormal delays were attributable 
less to location of the airport, although it is rather far 
out from the city, than to the enthusiasm which lead 
some 30.000 people out to the field on the afternoon of 
the tour’s arrival and produced a complete blockage of 
the highway. The approaches to the airport at St. 
Hubert are most unsatisfactory, but that is a situation 
with which the Dominion's aeronautical authorities are 
valiantly struggling. 

Airports, so far as they appeared along the tour, are 
passably good, although of course those cities known to 
have fairly satisfactory fields were included in the itin- 
erary. Not so much can be said for the air-marking of 
towns, concerning which there has been so much conver- 
sation and exhortation during the last two or three years. 
During the first eight days of the tour the planes passed 
over some hundreds of cities and villages of varying size, 
and except in a pitiably few instances they totally lacked 
any means of identification from the air. The Post Office 
Department, the American Legion, the Guggenheim 
Fund, the Exchange Clubs, and various other national 
organizations have exerted themselves upon air-marking 
propaganda. Measured by absolute standards the re- 
sults of their campaign have no doubt been very con- 
siderable, but the communities marked are spread out so 
thinly over the United States, at least in the Atlantic 
Coast area, that the pilot losing his way can count him- 
self exceptionally fortunate if he happens to come within 
sight of a roof sign. Inquiry among a number of pilots 
and passengers on the tour failed to reveal any individual 
who had seen more than four or five marked towns in 
some 2,500 miles of flying, and their collective reports 
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put together showed less than a dozen such signs ob- 
served in all, most of them in New England and in 

The Future of the Tour 

T he tour always offers the occasion for a great 
amount of discussion of how the rules can be im- 
proved for next time, both as to general provisions and 
lay-out of course and as to the detailed application of the 
formula for picking the prize winners. 

There are some general requirements which should be 
imposed on all competing machines to insure that they are 
of genuine commercial types, either for transport or for 
private operation. Among other things there should be 
absolute insistence upon the provision of a starter. It is 
very disturbing in these days to see an engine being 
started by cranking the propeller with the switch on. 
In a commercial reliability tour in the year 1929 there 
is no possible excuse for such a maneuver. The pro- 
hibition of touching the propeller to start should be 
absolutely rigid. 

Another subject that calls for earnest consideration by 
the management is the classification and division into 
groups of the competing planes. Airplanes now vary so 
much in size, performance, and intended function that it 
is quite hopeless to get them all on as equal footing to- 
gether in any sort of competition. It is clear that the 
time for division is at hand, and that there should 
rationally be separate classes for multi-engined transport 
planes, for single-engined cabin machines, and for those 
with open cockpits, corresponding in general to the 
three purposes of airline operation, private transportation, 
and sport flying. 

The writer even believes that it would be desirable to 
consider sending the several sections over different routes, 
at least in part. The number of planes accompanying the 
tour has tended steadily to increase. It is already so 
large that the handling becomes a decided embarrass- 
ment in a small city. Assuming that the fleet will con- 
tinue to grow larger, more good would be done if half 
as man)’ planes could cover twice as many cities, espe- 
cially as there are some communities which particularly 
need encouragement and have fields admirable for re- 
ceiving a group of small planes, but not of such size or 
texture as to make them safe for use by transport types. 

Another advantage in splitting up the group would be 
that multi-engined machines, when enough of them shall 
be participating to make a satisfactory tour by themselves, 
could be sent over a route that would be dangerous for 
planes depending upon a single power-plant. A grave 
question of policy is involved in routing the tour over 
such areas as those between Toronto and Ottawa, Mon- 
treal and Portland, or Augusta and Jacksonville. On 
any one of the three there were stretches of many miles 
with no possible landing places within reach, stretches 
where an engine failure on any single-engined plane 
would have meant immediate and serious crash. No 
failure occurred, and the fact is much to the credit of 
the reliability of the modern aircraft power-plant, but 
failures will never be unknown in any mechanism and 
the writer believes that it is unwise in the long run to 
lay the course of single-engined planes over any ter- 
ritory requiring the pilots to stake everything on their 
engines for a considerable period. It may be argued that 
many of the purchasers of the planes would have to be 
prepared to fly over that kind of country, but they can 
take the responsibility of their own acts. In the conduct 
of the air tour the responsibility is with the management. 
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and the management has to do everything possible to cut 
the likelihood of serious crash down to the very limit. 
Furthermore, the private traveler by air is not under the 
same temptation to keep pushing along in spite of minor 
indications of trouble as is an air tourist flying to main- 
tain a schedule, nor is he so likely to seek to dodge the 
effect of head winds by dropping down to skim along a 
hundred feet above the tree-tops and the swamps. 

There is not one of the factors that has been mentioned 
here that does not vitally effect the usefulness of the tour 
or the convenience or happiness of the competitors. All 
of them together, however, have hardly occasioned so 
much discusion as has the exact form of the formula by 
which the scores are determined. 

Whatever possibilities of improvement in that formula 
may be found now, upon its past history it must be ac- 
credited a masterpiece. For four years it has remained 
without fundamental change. That probably sets a 
world's record. 

The present formula is : 


Merit = 


SO X speed X pg 


load 

i displacement 


Its implications, and the precise type of design that it 
favors, are to be made the subject of detailed study in a 
future article. For the present it is necessary only to 
consider rather broadly what qualities are most desired in 
a transport plane, and to see how they enter into the 
present rule. 

Broadly speaking, economy, safety, and speed are the 
qualities most sought. Speed enters the formula directly. 
Safety is favored by a liberal reserve of power and by a 
low landing speed. Both of those characteristics enter 
into the determination of take-off or “unstick" time, and 
the latter of the two is the principal determinant of 
“stick” time. In giving great weight to the time required 
for getting into the air and for coming to rest after land- 
ing, the tour formula is stressing elements very favorable 

Economy and the Tour Formula 

I t lays similarly indirect stress upon economy in mak- 
ing the figure of merit proportional to the useful load 
carried per unit of power. The economy factor might 
well be introduced more directly by the inclusion of fuel 
consumption in the formula. The suggestion is one from 
which those with experience in the technical manage- 
ment of competitions always i ‘coi 1 in alarm. The oppor- 
tunity for error on the part of the officials or chicanery 
on the part of the contestants is limitless, but under 
proper conditions they can be guai ded against. It would 
he quite impracticable to measure the total fuel consump- 
tion all the way around the tour, but it might well be 
taken for a few selected legs, connecting points at which 
it is known that local assistance of more than average 
technical competence can be secured. If the large cities 
are still to be included in the route, it should be possible 
at New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, for example, to get 
an absolute check on the amount of fuel put into every 
tank, and then either to seal the tanks or to provide a 
sealed barograph as an insurance against intermediate 
landings for refueling. 

To take fuel consumption along the route into account 
would overcome one of the most serious defects of the 
tour, the fact that it is now possible to determine the 
winner with some assurance before the tour starts. There 



are always at least half the competitors who know as soon 
as their figures of merit are determined that they have no 
earthly chance, however superhuman their efforts there- 
after. to finish within the prize-winning group. The pilot 
obtaining the highest figure of merit is not necessarily the 
winner of the tour, but he knows in advance that he can- 
not lose if he keeps on his course and has no mechanical 
trouble. In the recent event the first three places went to 
the three machines making the highest figures of merit, 
and in the same order. So much predetermination takes 
the edge off of the tour as a contest. 

Whatever else may go into the formula, the “stick” and 
"unstick” times should remain in some form. Their 
original inclusion was a stroke of genius. They are com- 
paratively easy to measure, they are simple enough so 
that everyone can understand what is being done, and 
they promote the entry of planes having certain good 
commercial characteristics, it is, of course, possible to 
overstress one commercial quality at the expense of an- 
other. The weight given to the "stick” time was reduced 
in the rules for this year’s tour because of a feeling that 
machines of a very light wing loading and with excep- 
tionally powerful brakes had been put in an unduly favor- 
able position in the past. 

Taking it for granted that the measurement of landing 
and take-off time is to continue to play a part, the cut- 
and-dried nature of the tour results could be reduced by 
making additional determination of those times at various 
points along the route. Some of the pilots have suggested 
that stick and unstick ought to be measured at every con- 
trol. That would be mechanically impracticable, but the 
work could well be done at four or five selected points, 
and a fairer result would be obtained if the average of 
several different kinds of fields were used in getting the 
figures. In a single measurement much may depend on 
luck, and the times taken on the concrete runways of the 
Ford airport will not necessarily be in true proportion to 
those on the more customary surfaces of cinders or sod. 

Limitation of Contest Load 

O bjection will be made to the suggested repeated 
measurement of stick and unstick time on the ground 
of danger if full load has to be carried throughout the 
tour. At present a 25 per cent reduction in the contest 
load is permitted in the interest of safety, a ruling intro- 
duced since the experiences of 1926 and 1927. when some 


pilots took off with such enormous contest loads that they 
could hardly stagger into the air within the confines of 
the smallest fields used. The way out of that dilemma is 
obvious. 

The present limitation of the contest load to the 
figures provided by the Department of Commerce ap- 
proved type certificate goes only indirectly to the point 
of interest. The structural factor is the one primarily 
limiting the Department of Commerce's approval upon 
the load to be carried. Structural safety must of course 
be taken for granted, but in the tour it is the limitations 
on load imposed by performance which are of interest. 
The writer suggests that no machine should be permitted 
to base its merit factor upon a unstick time of over twelve 
seconds. If the time taken in the first trial exceeds that 
figure, the pilot should be required to reduce his contest 
load and try again until he gets below the allowed maxi- 
mum. The full contest load could then be carried 
throughout the tour with perfect propriety. 

A rather casual survey of the formula's working, with- 
out detailed mathematical analysis, suggests only one 
additional change as desirable. There should be no scor- 
ing on very short legs. It is quite absurd to penalize a 
pilot a full fifteen per cent of his figure of merit for be- 
ing a minute late in taking off when the flag drops, yet 
such a penalty would have been almost inevitable on the 
Detroit-Windsor leg this year, the distance and the time 
allowed being so short that not even by flying at full 
throttle could a pilot have made up for more than a few 
seconds of time lost in taking off or climbing. It would 
be best to have no legs of less than eighty miles length in 
the future, or if it is necessary to fly a shorter distance 
than that two legs should be pooled together upon a basis 
of total flying time and treated as a single one for com- 
puting the score. 

The tour can no doubt be improved, and will be, but 
it stands now as probably the most valuable of Amer- 
ican competitive events in its real effect upon the develop- 
ment of the aircraft industry and of public interest in 
commercial aviation. The extensive adoption of com- 
petitive reliability tours in other parts of the world is the 
best evioence of the general high opinion of their value. 
The even will continue a useful and an important one 
for many years to come, and any reader who has a chance 
of going along with this commercial argosy next year 
should seize upon it without delay. 
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Guggenheim Aviation Fund 

To Disband at End of Year 


IF ill Have Expended 
$3,000,000 in Donations 

NEW YORK (n. Y.)— Believing it has 
accomplished what it set out to do, 
namely, "assist in making air trans- 
portation safe, popular and regularly 
available," the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
will terminate its existence at the end of 

To complete work already started and 
to foster several new plans, an ad- 
ditional $500,000 was recently given to 
the Fund by Mr. Guggenheim, which 
means that the organization has had 
$3,000,000 at its disposal since its 
inauguration in January of 1926 when 

an initial donation of $2,500,000 was 
made by its founder. 

Among the new projects to be aided 
by Mr. Guggenheim’s latest donation 
are an Airship Institute to be established 
at Akron, Ohio ; the foundation of 
an aeronautical engineering school in 
the south ; and the organization of a 
complete aeronautical library for the 
Library of Congress. 

Fanils far Urhter-Tlinn-Alr Research 

A sum of $250,000 will be given to 
the City of Akron and the California 
Institute of Technology, for an Airship 
Institute, to be supervised by the latter. 
An expert aerodynamical engineer will 
direct its activities, which are to include 
research in lighter-than-air develop- 

For a Chair at the Library of Con- 
gress, it will appropriate $140,000. In 
speaking of this grant, the Guggenheim 
Fund says : 

"That resources for the study of aero- 
nautics, not merely as an art, but as a 
science, should be availabje at the 
National Capital seems obvious. The 
collection of aeronautica at the Library 
of Congress consists of about 1,200 
titles and is clearly inadequate as a ref- 
erence library for so important a sub- 

To Kstubllhh Extensive Library 

"In addition, there is at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a collection known 
as the Langley Aeronautical Library, 
consisting of about 1,600 volumes and 
700 pamphlets; a small collection in the 
Aeronautical Branch of the Department 
®f Commerce; another in the possession 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and in its research labor- 
atory at Langley Field; and a library 


Portable Comet 
Booth Constructed 

MADISON (wis.)— Comet 
Engine Corporation is hav- 
ing a permanent portmanteau 
booth constructed in New 
York City for use in exhibit- 
ing Comet engines at the 
various aircraft shows the 
company plans to enter. Of 
rather elaborate design, it 
will be adjustable to various 
space conditions. It will be 
adaptable for shipping, even 
with carpets and draperies. 


of some 4,500 books in the Library of 
the United State Army Air Corps. 

“It is the purpose of the Fund's ap- 
propriation to establish a central 
library to which a large number of these 
other collections will be transferred. 
The Smithsonian Institution, the War 
Department, and the Navy Department 
have already agreed to transfer to the 
Library of Congress such of their aero- 
nautical material as would be appro- 

"This would make it possible for these 
and other organizations maintaining 
libraries of this nature, to de-limit and 
restrict their collections only to that 
which was immediately necessary, thus 
establishing otic central source of in- 
formation which would, by right, be 
open to the public and located in Wash- 
ington. 

“Outside of the obvious assistance 
which such a library would render to 
those especially interested in aviation, 
it should be of very great value to the 
general public." 

A committee composed of the Fund's 
directors, will investigate the locating 
of an aeronautical engineering school at 
some Southern college. This will be the 
seventh educational venture of this type 
undertaken by the organization, as six 
leading universities have already been 
assisted in establishing such schools. 

The Elementary and Secondary Aero- 
nautic Education Committee formed by 
the Fund, will continue its activities for 
another year and for this cause, an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 has been made. 
The work of this group concerns the de- 


velopment of aviation education in 
schools and includes such branches as 
the planning of courses, preparation of 
textbooks, and the rendering of assist- 
ance when aeronautical subjects are 
introduced in curricula. 

Syracuse University is the recipient 
of $30,000 to be used in providing sup- 
plementary equipment for its Aerial 
Photographic Surveying and Mapping 
Center, following an initial gift of 
$30,000 for the same purpose. Over 
$1,200,000 has been appropriated in 
various sums to the following five en- 
gineering universities since the Fund 
was inaugurated : California Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Stanford University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and University of 
Washington. 


Foreign aeronautical activities have 
also received help from the Fund. Final 
grants of $10,000 each, have been made 
to the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Aero Club de France, Associazone 
Italians di Aerotecnica, and Aero Club 
von Deutschland. 

For the promotion of flying clubs 
throughout the United States, a dona- 
tion not in excess of $10,000 to the 
National Aeronautic Association, which 
sponsors such units, has been author- 
ized. The Fund believes private club 
flying has been greatly neglected in this 
country compared to its success and 
great advancement in England, al- 
though the United States offers greater 
opportunities for this venture. 

Another important achievement Mr. 
Guggenheim's group has made possible, 
is Lieut. James Doolittle’s blind flying 
tests. Still another aid rendered avia- 
tion, was the establishment and success- 
ful operation of a trial weather report- 
ing system on the San Francisco-Los 
Angeles airway. 

The Fund also sponsored the first 
National Safety Conference, started a 
campaign to provide for the air-marking 

eluding tests in its Safe Aircraft Com- 
petition at Mitchel Field. 


Candler Field Meet Nov. 9-10 

ATLANTA (ga.)— Plans are being 
made for an air meet to be held here at 
Candler Field, on Nov. S-10, at which 
time more than $2,000 in prizes will be 
offered. Among those expected to par- 
ticipate are several Goodyear airships, 
Freddie Lund, flying a Taper Wing 
Waco; Ted Wells, winner of the Port- 
land-Cleveland derby; and Douglas 
Davis, flying the Travel Air mystery 
plane. William B. Hartsfield is in 
charge of arrangements for the aviation 
meet, it is announced. 
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Planes, Engines, Parts 
To Army for $1,642,383 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Planes or 
parts from three airplane companies 
are included in the new Army order 
recently approved by Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, F. Tru- 
bee Davison. 

Douglas Aircraft Corporation of 
Santa Monica, Calif., is to furnish 36 
craft of the 0-25-A model, Observation 
type, together with spare parts. These 
will be powered with Curtiss Conqueror 
geared engines. Thirty O-32-A Douglas 
Observation Training planes with Pratt 
and Whitney “Wasp” engines, are also 
to go to the Army, bringing the total 
value of the order for the Douglas com- 
pany up to $851,014. 

The 0-25-A craft will be used for 
tactical purposes. They are similar to 
the Douglas O-2-H, except as to engine, 
where the Curtiss is to replace the 
Liberty power plant. Model O-32-A is 
like the Douglas O-2-K, but using Pratt 
and Whitney power in place of an older 
type of engine. Students at the Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, 
Tex., will use this type of machine for 
Observation training. 

A contract with the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Company. Inc., of Buf- 
falo and Garden City, N. Y., calls for 
72 engines of the Conqueror type de- 
scribed above. That number will mean 
a spare engine for each plane. This 
calls for a transaction of $747,270. The 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation, Bristol, 
Pa., will supply the Army with spare 
parts for Keystone-Loening amphibions, 
at a cost of $44,099. 


Engineers Favor James Law 

WASHINGTON (o. c.) — Endorse- 
ment of the James bill providing for the 
employment of consulting engineers for 
the Army Air Corps and Ordnance De- 
partment was given by members of the 
American Engineering Council at a 
recent meeting here. They stated, how- 
ever, that the rate of compensation for 
such employment as offered in the bill, 
namely, $50 per diem with an annual 
maximum of $3,500 per year, would not 
be sufficient to obtain the high type of 
engineers needed, unless at a personal 
sacrifice of those accepting such posi- 
tions. The James bill is similar to the 
law enacted last February authorizing 
the employment of consulting engineers 
and economists in the Interior Depart- 


Certificates for Two More Planes 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Aero- 
tautics Branch issued two approved type 
certificates for planes during the week 
ending Oct. 26. Rated according to 
make and designation, type, power plant, 
useful load, and gross weight, the craft 
are: No. 259 — Inland Sport, two-place 
open monoplane, LeBlond 65 hp., 524 
lb., 1.290 lb.; No. 261— Curtiss Robert- 
son Thrush J, six-place closed mono- 
plane, Wright R-760, 1.540 lb.. 3,800 lb. 


Enlarge Edo Pontoon Manufacturing Plant 



R ecently completed additions to 
the Edo Aircraft Corporation plant, 
College Point, L. I., N. Y., more than 
double the previous floor space of the 
pontoon builders. The new structures 
consist of a two-story store room 
15 ft. x 80 ft., a parts assembly hall 
60 ft. x 100 ft., a large paint room, and 
an anodic treating room, the latter con- 
taining a tank enabling the dipping of 
30 ft. pontoons. Besides this, consider- 
able space has been added to the drafting 
room and to the offices of the company. 


Three years of commercial pontoon con- 
struction have given much experience in 
the designing and arranging of equip- 
ment. Overhead trolleys convey the 
floats through the various steps in pro- 
duction and connect the various depart- 
ments, such as anodic treatment, water 
testing, painting and packing. A new 
vertical electrically heated and controlled 
heat-treat furnace has been installed. 
There is also much special equipment 
used in the construction of the floats 
manufactured by the Edo Aircraft firm. 


Moth Plant Turns Out 1 10th Plane 

LOWELL (mass.) — One hundred 
Moth planes have already been built 
and sold by the Moth Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, which last week completed its 
110th machine. Three hundred men 
are now employed at the plant. 


New Savoia-Marchetti 
Contracts Total $540,200 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Contracts for 
$540,200 worth of Savoia-Marchetti 
planes have been received, according to 
the American Aeronautical Sales Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the American 
Aeronautical Corporation, manufacturer 
of that type of craft in this country. 

These orders call for 24 S-56 planes, 
the three-place amphihion; six of the 
S-64 type, the seven-place cabin sea- 
plane; and three type S-55, fourteen- 
passenger transport seaplanes. Three 
S-66 type seaplanes, with a capicity of 
30 passengers, as well as 52 type S-56, 
nine type S-62, and 11 type S-55, are 
included in the total of this year's sales, 
which have amounted to $1,685,582, the 
company states. Savoia-Marchetti sea- 
planes of the S-56 type, xvill lie equipped 
with a special custom-built Consolidated 
instrument panel, the announcement 
asserts. This six-place craft which is 
being manufactured in this country by 
the American Aeronautical Corporation, 
have formerly used Italian instruments. 


W.A.E. Orders First Six F-32’s 

HASBROUCK HEIGHTS (n. j.)— 
The first six F-32 planes have been 
ordered by Western Air Express, ac- 
cording to word given out by Fokker 
Aircraft Corporation here. Three of 
them will be delivered by Christmas. 


Guggenheim Contest 
Craft Arrive for Tests 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — At this writing, 
several of the planes entered in the 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competition 
are arriving at Mitchel Field, L. I„ 
scene of the tests. All craft must be 
registered at the airport by Oct. 31. 

Doubt is expressed at this time 
whether more than a dozen planes will 
be listed at the field at that time. The 
original entry list, numbering more than 
a score of machines, dwindled to seven- 
teen following withdrawals by manu- 
facturers; and several of these seven- 
teen, it is thought, will be scratched. 

Recent reports tell of tuning of craft 
by Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, 
Gates Aircraft Corporation, Hamilton 
Metalplane Company, Cierva Autogiro 
Company of England, and Pitcairn- 
Cierva Autogiro Company of America 
for entry in the contest. The Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Company entry. 
"Tanager,” is at the field. Several tests 
have already been made of the Handley 
Page and Brunner-Winkle entries. 

The use of variable lift devices ap- 
pears to be the most common element in 
the designs of the competing craft. 


Lockheed Aircraft Saves 8144,000 

DETROIT (Mien.)— A saving of 
$144,000 has been effected by the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation since be- 
coming a division of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation, it is announced by James 
Work, vice-president of the Detroit 
company, who has just returned from an 
inspection of the Pacific Coast plant. 
This reduction has been accomplished 
by the use of more efficient machinery 
and production methods. 
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Value of August Aero 
Exportations $617,224 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Canada 
again received the largest number of 
airplanes and parts exported from this 
country the month of August, reports 
show, while it also stood highest on the 
export list of aircraft engines. Accord- 
ing to statistics issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, $58,188 was 
the value of the six planes sent there: 
the three engines represented $11,006, 
and the airplane parts, excluding tires, 
were worth $100,633. 

Japan stood second in the number of 
craft shipped, with four valued at a 
total of $63,978, while three planes were 
shipped to both Mexico and Ecuador, 
valued at $22,800 and $169,437, respec- 
tively. Other countries to which ma- 
chines were sent were: Norway, two, 
value. $8,053; Panama, two. value. 
$12,004; Argentina, two, value, $5,000; 
and Peru, two, value, $36,473; Hawaii, 
one, value, $2,475. 

Engines were also delivered to Nor- 
way, Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and Porto 
Rico. The first got one, valued at $200 : 
the second, two, valued at $12,000 ; the 
third, one. valued at $1,449: the fourth, 
two, valued at $11,435 and the fifth, two, 
valued at $11,434. Twenty-three coun- 
tries besides Canada, were shipped parts 
and accessories. According to country 
and value, they were : Belgium, $7,905 ; 
France, $741; Germany, $7,586; Italy, 
$1,150: Netherlands, $3,223: Poland and 
Danzig, $2,373; Soviet Russia in Eu- 
rope, $21,483: United Kingdom, $1,058; 
British Honduras, $67; Panama, $1,420: 
Mexico. $4,375; Cuba, $302; Argentina, 
$480; Brazil, $1,164; Colombia, $421; 
Pent, $5,986; China. $19,933: Japan, 
$3,438; Kwantung, $84: Philippine 
Islands, $2,715: Siam, $984; Australia, 
$3,069; New Zealand, $454; Hawaii, 
$248. 


Advance figures for September show 
exportation of 30 aircraft valued at 
$388,307, as compared to 17 planes with 
a value of $171,566 exported September, 
1928. The increase in engines sold out 
of the country is even larger, extending 
from eight in September, 1928, to 28 in 
the same month of this year, a monetary 
growth of from $30,116 to $97,637. 
Aircraft parts and accessories, not 
counting tires, have also shown a steady 
increase, developing from $136,104 in 
September, 1928, to $151,227 the suc- 
ceeding September. 

Approximately three times as many 
aircraft have been exported in the first 
three quarters of this year than during 
the same period last vear, the value 
rising from $1,479,502 to $4,353,436. 
Export of engines during the same 
periods has gone from $446,500 to 
$1,127,090. The increase during this 
time in aircraft parts and accessories, 
excepting tires, has been somewhat 
slower, extending from $1,015,469 to 
$1,626,515, according to the statement 
which has been issued. 


New York Air 
Police in Training 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— A 
38-dav course in flying is be- 
ing given ten members of 
what is to become this city’s 
flying police squad, 25 fliers 
strong. These men, especially 
picked by Grover C. Whalen, 
police commissioner, because 
of their previous flying ex- 
perience or fitness, began 
their course of instruction re- 
cently at Roosevelt Field. 
Rodman Wanamaker heads 
the new flying unit, while 
Clarence Chamberlin is Com- 
missioner Whalen’s aeronau- 
tical secretary. Several of the 
policemen taking to the air 
were pilots during the World 
War. One owns his own 
plane, a Travel Air. 


New Wing Mounting 
Features “B/J” Plane 

BALTIMORE (md.) — S atisfactory 
flight tests are reported here of the new 
"B/J” commercial plane developed by 
the Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation. 
The machine is two-place tandem en- 
closed monoplane in Which is incorpo- 
rated a new wing arrangement to bring 

The high range of visibility is obtained 
in the craft by mounting the wings be- 
low the top of the fuselage at the level 
of the pilot’s eyes. The wings taper in 
thickness at the root in such a way, the 
firm declares, that by a slight movement 
of the head, or even eyes, it is possible 
to see in all directions. The entire en- 
closure from above a line at the average 
height of the pilot’s waist consists of 
windowing, including windows above the 
wings on the sides as well as over the 
top in a section the full width of the 
fuselage. Forward, side, and door win- 
dows are of safety glass. 

The “B/J” is powered by the Kinner 
five-cylinder plant. The fuselage is a 
welded structure of chrome molybdenum 
tubing throughout. Wings are of wood 
construction with fabric covering. 


Sikorsky Bridgeport 
Production Starts Nov. 1 

BRIDGEPORT (conn.)— With more 
than half of the company’s machinery 
and equipment moved from the College 
Point. L. I., plant, Sikorsky Aviation 
Corporation has started on its regular 
manufacturing schedule at the new 
factory here. Beginning Nov. 1, the 
first Bridgeport-made scries of twenty 
planes will come from the assembly line 
at the rate of one a day for each five- 
day week, officials have announced. 

The task of moving tons of machinery 
and hundreds of men from College Point 
to Bridgeport has been under way for 
months. The rib, upholstery, tank and 
pontoon and strut departments, anJ 
about half the machinery, are already 
installed in the new plant. 

Igor Sikorsky, vice-president, in 
charge of engineering, and Factory 
Superintendent N. O. Smith-Peterscn 
have been occupying their new offices 
for some time. At present the hull, 
wing, paint and dope departments, gen- 
eral work shop and bench workers are 
being moved, together with the sales 
and production departments. 

Outgrown because of business expan- 
sion. the College Point plant will lie 
retained until a series of twenty am- 
phibions, now under construction, are 
completed, which will be about Feb. 1. 
Test flights of the first Bridgeport-built 
amphibion are now under way. Several 

various lines are being overhauled by 
service department mechanics. 

Genet Barling NB-3 Now S3, 900 

MARSHALL (mo.) — Nicholas-Beazlev 
Airplane Company, located here, an- 
nounces a reduction in the price of its 
Genet-powered Barling NB-3 mono- 
plane from $4,050 to $3,900, due to 
lowered costs of the Genet engine in 
quantity lots. The Genet power plant 
is a product of Armstrong-Siddeley, 
Ltd., of England, and is manufactured 
in this country by the Fairchild Air- 
plane Manufacturing Company of Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. 

Vickers Branch Changes Policy 

MONTREAL (que.) — Canadian Vick- 
ers. Ltd., has decided to discontinue the 
production of land planes and concen- 
trate in the manufacture of seaplanes, a 
recent report of the company states. 
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Los Angeles Meetings 
Of S.A.E. Are Announced 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Meetings 
of automotive engineers which are to be 
held here Nov. 12-13. under the joint 
auspices of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, during the All-West- 
ern Aircraft Show, have been announced 
as follows : 

Tuesday Nov. 12, 6:15 p.m., dinner, 
Southern California Section of Auto- 
motive Engineers — Hotel Alexandria; 
7 :30 p.m., aircraft-engine session, Harry 
A. Miller, president of Harry A. Miller, 
Inc., chairman; maintenance and oper- 
ating inspection of airplane engines, 
George Cain, Transcontinental Air 
Transport; diesel aircraft engines. 
Leigh M. Griffith, vice-president of 
Emsco Aero Engine Company ; trend in 
aircraft-engine design, Comdr. E. E. 
Wilson. U. S. N. 

Wednesday Nov. 13 — Air transporta- 
tion and engineering session : Comdr. 
E. E. Wilson, chief of staff to com- 
mander aircraft squadrons, battle fleet. 
U. S. N.; wind tunnel as an engineer- 
ing instrument, Dr. A. L. Klein, as- 
sistant professor of aeronautics, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; high- 
speed transport planes. Gerard Vultee, 
chief engineer of Lockheed Aircraft 
Company: long distance passenger 

transportation, Harris M. Hanshue, 
president of Western Air Express. 


Knoxville Firm to Curtiss 

KNOXVILLE (tenn.)— The Knox- 
ville Aero Corporation, which for sev- 
eral years operated a flying school and 
taxi service, has become an operating 
unit of the Curtiss- Wright Flying Serv- 
ice. The contract was signed by Walter 
Self of the Aero Corporation and Lytton 
Campbell of the Nashville Curtiss- 
Wriglit organization. The University 
of Tennessee engineering college will 
co-operate in conducting an aviation 
ground school. Classes will meet two 
nights a week at the engineering college. 
The Aero Corporation will discontinue 
selling flying instruction by the hour 
and will make a 20 hr. private license 
course its minimum. The company’s 
chief pilot. Louis Hilbert, will be sent 
to a Curtiss-Wright flying school for 
further training, and new equipment 
will replace the company’s present 
Wacos, Robin and Monocoupe. 


Fairchild Air Survey for Richfield 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— One of the 
most extensive aerial surveys for geo- 
logical purposes yet conducted in the 
state of California has been completed 
for the Richfield Oil Company by Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, under the direc- 
tion of Leon T. Eleil, western manager 
More than 300 sq.mi. of the San Joaquin 
Valley were photographed and repro- 
duced in a mosaic map in order that en- 
gineers of the oil company could locate 
geological faults in the earth’s strata 
which would indicate territories where 
oil might be found. 
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Approve Twenty Propellers 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Twenty 
more air screws have received ap- 
proval, according to the late Department 
of Commerce bulletin. Of these six arc 
Curtiss-Reed blades and the remaining 
fourteen Standard Steel models. The 
bulletin brought the total of approved 
propellers to 131. 

W.A.E. Official Refutes 
Plane Noise Complaints 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— The fact 
that the noise caused by an airplane 
flying overhead is “something new" has 
more to do with the discomfort it 
causes some people than its volume. 
This is the belief of Fred Goodcell, 
Western Air Express official, who has 
been making a study of plane noises. 

The sound of a train or a loco- 
motive whistle at night, which usu- 
ally can be heard for several miles, 
doesn’t seem to bother people at all, 
and that is simply because they have 
become accustomed to it, Goodcell says. 
Even the whirring of propellers on a 
tri-engined craft can only be heard a 
fraction of that distance. The sound 
only lasts for a minute or two unless 
the plane circles around. A mile dis- 
tant, it is scarcely audible. 

A street car passing in front of a 
house generally causes a great deal more 
noise than any airplane flying above, 
and certainly the same may be said for 
many large motor trucks and even some 
pleasure cars. Mr. Goodcell says per- 
sons living adjacent to an airport be- 
come used to plane sounds very quickly 
and come to pay little attention to them. 


Start West Coast Irving Plant 

GLENDALE (calif.) —Work has 
started on the $100,000 factory of the 
Irving Air Chute Company at the Cur- 
tiss-Grand Central Air Terminal here. 
A roof in the shape of a huge parachute 
will surmount the brick structure which 
is expected to be finished about Dec. 1. 
This new plant will employ 25 women 
and ten men and have a capacity of 35 
chutes per week. Guy Ball, who was 
stationed at the McCook Field experi- 
mental base, Dayton. Ohio, for eleven 
years, will have charge of operations 
while Bert White, formerly Eastern 
factory representative, will direct the 
Western sales branch. The new form 
fitting parachute, as well as the back 
seat and lap or chest types, will be 
manufactured here. Irving has produc- 
tion centers in Buffalo. N. Y. ; Herts, 
England ; and Warsaw, Poland. 


More Planes for Pensacola 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Appropria- 
tions amounting to five or six million 
dollars are sought by the Navy for im- 
provements and new constructions at 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station, Fla. 
According to an official announcement, 
50 planes are soon to be added to the 
flying equipment of that base for use 
in the training of various classes. 


Form American 
Dornier Company 

General Motors Firm 
in Flying Boat Feature 
NEW YORK (n.y.) — General Motors 
Corporation and its subsidiary, Fokker 
Aircraft Corporation of America, have 
announced the formation of the Dornier 
Corporation of America, to be incorpo- 
rated at Wilmington, Del. It is believed 
the Dornier craft will also be manufac- 
tured in that city. 

The official statement given out by 
General Motors concerning the propo- 
sition is as follows : 

“The Dornier Corporation of Amer- 
ica, for which papers of incorporation 
were filed in Wilmington, Del., has been 
organized by General Motors and 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation of Amer- 
ica to carry out the manufacture of 
flying boats under Dornier design and 
patents. 

"General Motors Corporation entered 
into an arrangement with the Dornier 
Aircraft Company of Germany several 
months ago for this purpose. Dr. 
Maurice Dornier is expected in America 
the middle of November to lend active 
assistance in getting the enterprise un- 

This marks the eighth large expansion 
of the General Motors Corporation in 
the last year which has included the 
formation of General Motors Radio Cor- 
poration, in conjunction with General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and Radio Cor- 
poration of America. It is said this 
radio division of the company will build 
sending and receiving sets for installa- 
tion in Dornier and Fokker planes and 
possibly for sale to other aviation con- 

Engincers of General Motors are be- 
lieved to be working on an engine of 
the type developed by the Allison Engi- 
neering Company of Indiana, (one of 
the eight firms recently acquired by 
General Motors) for airplanes. 

Dornier boats of the Do.X type which 
recently carried 169 persons in a flight 
over Lake Constance, Germany, will be 
built by the new firm as well as smaller 
Dornier craft. With the production of 
these planes in America, General Motors 
now bas a field for the development of 
water planes as well as land craft of 
the Fokker type. 


Structural Defects Accidents Few 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Defects in 
the structure of airplanes as a cause of 
accidents are limited mostly to those in 
the undercarriage and constitute but 
5 per cent of the causes of all acci- 
dents, according to a recent oral state- 
ment by the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. Roughly, 50 
per cent of all crashes are caused by 
poor technique of the pilot. 
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Trim Low-Wing Craft 
Developed by Swallow 

WICHITA ( kan.)— The Swallow Air- 
plane Company of Wichita tested its first 
low-wing monoplane here recently. The 
company has built biplanes exclusively 
during its ten years, hence this marks 
a change in policy. 

Swallow’s low-wing carries four pas- 
sengers. It has been put through ex- 
acting tests above the municipal airport 
by L. H. Connell, Swallow test pilot. A 
stability is reported which allowed Con- 
nell to withdraw his hands from the 
controls for extended periods. 

Wings of the new Swallow are of 
full cantilever type. The cabin enclosed 
in shatter-proof glass, sits above the 
wings, giving good visibility. The 
machine has a wing spread of 38 ft. 
and an overall length of 25 ft., 6 in. It 
is powered with a Wright J-6 engine of 
165 hp. It is equipped with an electric 
starter and a new type of landing gear 
cowling. The cabin is upholstered in 
light tan broadcloth for the sides and 
top, and brown corded broadcloth for 

In the future Swallow will build train- 
ing planes, sport planes, and low-wing 
monoplanes, according to W. C. Vail, 
Swallow executive, who says several 
orders for the low-wings will be filled 
as soon as the company receives an 
approved type certificate, expected 
within a few days. 


Exhibit Sccor’s Automatic Flier 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— An auto- 
matic safety device which will fly a plane 
without aid from the pilot, was demon- 
strated here recently by Fred Secor, its 
inventor, with the device installed on 
an Alexander Eaglerock. While in the 
air, Secor set the stick and walked out 
on first one wing and then the other 
without destroying the equilibrium of the 
machine. The device consists of four 
airfoil panels connected to the control 
stick. Two are placed on the nose of 
the plane just back of the propeller and 
one is placed on either wing. Tendencies 
to dive, climb, or side slip are said to 
be corrected by the auxiliary panels 
working through the control point. 


Approve Three More Schools 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Adding to 
the list of eleven aviation schools already 
approved by the Aeronautics Branch, 
three more have received approved- 
school certificates. They are: No. 12 — 
Curtiss Flying Service, Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Kan. : ground and flying, 
(for transport, limited commercial, and 
private license) : No. 13 — Porterfield 
Flying School, also Fairfax Airport, also 
ground and flying (for transport, limited 
commercial, and private licenses) : No. 
14 — Curtiss Flying Services, Oakland 
Airport, flying, (for transport, limited 
commercial, and private licenses), 
ground school, Rust Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Russian Fliers Reach Chicago 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— Word received 
here by officials of the Curtiss Field, 
Valley Stream, L. I., indicate “Land of 
the Soviets,” the airplane bound from 
Moscow to this city manned by a crew 
of four Russians, will land here at the 
Curtiss Airport in a few days. At this 
writing, the craft is preparing to leave 
Chicago, after an arrival there wit- 
nessed by some 20,000 persons. 


Simmons Aircraft Starts 
Export Trade Campaign 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — An inten- 
sive campaign to build up aircraft export 
trade has been started by Simmons 
Aircraft Division of Steel Incorporated, 
with headquarters in this city. The 
Simmons organization represents a total 
of more than 65 American manufac- 
turers of airplanes and aeronautic prod- 
ucts in foreign countries through a 
widespread chain of established dealers 
and representatives built up by years 
of engagement in the export business, 
especiallv of machinery and mechanical 
supplies. 

In seeking to promote American prod- 
ucts in foreign countries the Simmons 
interests are publishing a monthly 
magazine, known as the Aeronautical 
Journal of Commerce printed in five 
languages. English. Spanish, Portu- 
guese. Chinese and Japanese, and dis- 
tributed in South and Central America. 
Australia. Africa, India and the Orient. 
The magazine is edited by Victor E. 
Lewis and Lieut. E(l. F. M. Deeds, and 
features descriptive articles of the prod- 
ucts represented by the Simmons Aero- 
nautical Interests. 


Tours Durant Firm Bases 

BOSTON (mass.) — R. I. McAllister, 
R. G. Tindall, and Russell Whalen, 
representatives of Durant Motors, Inc., 
arrived at the airport here recently on 
their 16,000 mi. tour of the United 
States. A Curtiss Robin, piloted by 
Tindall, instruction staff, Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, is being used on the 
trip, taking in all of the principal cities 
where Durant Motors has bases. 


Von Hoffmann Course 
And Airplane for $3,600 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Von Hoffmann 
Aircraft School has announced a com- 
bination plane-with-course offer, which 
will enable a student to purchase a 
Cardinal cabin monoplane, powered 
with a Velie engine, together with a 
commercial course, for $3,600, which 
represents a saving of nearly $2,000 
over the price each would cost if bought 
separately. 

To follow the limited commercial 
training with instruction for a Trans- 
port rating, the pupil need only bear 
the cost of gas and oil for his plane. 
Bernard Von Hoffmann, vice-president 
of the Von Hoffmann Aircraft Company, 
says this new arrangement will enable 
a student to start making money as a 
commercial pilot soon after finishing his 

Parks Air College, which recently 
announced a plane-and-course offer 
(Oct. 19 issue of Aviation), has ex- 
tended its arrangement to include Lim- 
ited Commercial license students as well 
as Transport students. A saving of $815 
is effected, with the cost of the Limited 
Commercial course and plane coming 
to $3,465 as against a $4,280 total if 
plane and course were separate. 


Culver Now on Fifth Air Tour 

CULVER CITY (calif.)— Harry H. 
Culver, president of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, is now 
on his fifth tour of the year in the inter- 
ests of the realty group. In four pre- 
vious tours, he covered a total of 32,000 
mi. in his private plane, which is 
equipped as a flying office. During the 
present survey he plans to cover an ad- 
ditional 10,000 mi., making an average 
of two addresses on each day of the 44- 
day tour. Four state real estate associa- 
tions have arranged their annual con- 
vention dates so that Culver will reach 
the convention city when the groups are 
in session. Upon the completion of the 
present trip, Mr. Culver will have per- 
sonally addressed approximately 175,000 
people in one year, all of his audiences 
having been composed of real estate 
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College Flying Clubs 
To Meet at Ohio State 

COLUMBUS (ohio)— Members of 
some fourteen college flying clubs of 
the 83 now in existence throughout the 
country, will meet here at Ohio State 
University Nov. 8-10. Organized under 
the title of the Intercollegiate Aero- 
nautical Association, which was formed 
at the Detroit Show last year, the fol- 
lowing colleges will have representatives 
at the meeting: Yale, Harvard, New 
York University, Detroit University, 
Northeastern University, M.I.T., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Cornell University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Ohio State 
University, Michigan University, Brown, 
Illinois State, and Carnegie Tech. 

A preliminary meeting was held by 
the Yale Aeronautical Society at New 
Haven last fall. Speakers at the Detroit 
exposition included Sen. Hiram Bing-, 
ham, Lieut. Walter Hinton, Lieutenant 
Copeland, Grover Loening, of the Key- 
stone-Loening company, and Edward P. 
Warner, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, now editor of 
Aviation. 

A $2,500 cash prize was offered by 
Mr. Loening. to go to the three college 
dubs having the most hours in the air 
without an accident from Dec. 1, 1928 
to Dec. 1, 1929. At present, the only 
clubs with planes are Harvard, Yale, 
and New York University which re- 
cently began flying. A total of 500 hr. 
flying time without an accident, has 
been reached by the Harvard Flying 
Club since its inauguration four years 
ago. The Yale Aeronautical Society 
has a record of 200 hr. in the air since 
its start over a year ago. 

By coming under the guidance of the 
National Aeronautical Association, the 
Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association 
is able to secure insurance at lower 
rates while some manufacturers are 
offering student clubs planes at less than 
the regular cost. Resulting figures have 
shown a club can operate a plane for 
less than $15 per flying hour. 


Air Station Observes Navy Day 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Navy Day 
was celebrated by the Washington Naval 
Air Station Oct. 28, with an extensive 
program of aeronautics. The Navy 
Yard was bombed with paper balls, an 
aerial smoke screen was laid, and eleven 
parachute jumps were made. An ex- 
hibition of formation flying was given by 
five observation planes, and acrobatics 
were performed by several planes. 


General Stockholders Banding 

BUFFALO (n. y.)— According to re- 
ports here, plans are being effected for 
the organization of a stockholders’ pro- 
tective committee of the General Air- 
planes Corporation of Buffalo, which re- 
cently went into bankruptcy to. be ad- 
ministered by William E. Robertson as 
receiver. A reorganization is desired 
by various of the larger stockholders, it 


California to Have Glider Camp 

MT. PALOMAR (calif.) — A glider 
camp is to be established here, a few 
miles east of San Diego, with W. H. 
Bowlus, head of the technical training 
department of Airtech School of Avia- 
tion, instructor. At least 150 boys are 
expected to attend the Camp which will 
last until Jan. 2. 1930, and be under the 
supervision of C. T. Burns, of the City 
Playground Department. 


Total of 245 Fleet 
Training Planes Sold 

BUFFALO (n. y.) — Figures released 
by Fleet Aircraft, Inc., here, show 245 
open cockpit training planes have been 
sold since the organization of the com- 
pany in February of this year. Ten 
distributing agents and over 60 dealers 
have handled this type of craft which 
is a commercial adaptation of the Con- 
solidated Husky, a training plane used 
by the Government. 

R. P. Whitman, assistant general 
manager of the firm, states 176 of the 
245 machines sold, had been delivered 
as of Oct. I, and included one to Mex- 
ico and two to the Argentina Govern- 

A two-plane-a-day production sched- 
ule was reached at the end of the sum- 
mer, following an increased rate over a 
period of nine months. A division of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation with 
which it was merged in August, it is 
operating as a separate company as the 
selling end of the Consolidated group. 


Representatives Named 

Curtiss-Wrioht Flyinc Service — 
George Clapp, Clapp Motor Company, 
Burlington, N. C. 

Travel Air — N ew Mexico Airways, 
Inc., Carlsbad, N. M. : Albuquerque 
Airport, Albuquerque, N. M. 

B. F. Goodrich Aeronautical Sup- 
plies — Great Northern Aviation Cor- 
poration : for Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


Salt Lake Firms Combine 

SALT LAKE CITY (utah)— Filing 
of a certificate of consolidation combining 
Columbia Airways, Inc., and Aeromotive 
Service, Inc., both concerns in this city, 
is announced. A certificate was also 
issued allowing an increase of stock of 
Columbia Airways, Inc., which will be 
the name of the resulting firm. Clair O. 
Brunner, president of Aeromotive, is 
named as president. 


Establish Torpedo Record 

CRISTOBAL (canal zone) — During 
recent maneuvers here, 27 torpedoes 
were launched from planes and all 
crossed the line. This is a record 
accomplishment, states Comdr. A. D. 
Bernhard, of the Naval Air Station at 
Coco Solo, who was in charge. 


Several New Planes 
Developed for Market 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— According to 
information received here, several new 
types of planes are either under construc- 
tion or have been completed and test 
flown. One of the latter is the Sullivan 
K-3, low-wing, full cantilever type, 
three-place, closed monoplane, which 
was designed by William P. Sullivan, 
president and general manager of the 
Sullivan Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kan., which is now going ahead with 
production of the plane, following suc- 
cessful tests of the first model. 

This craft has a length overall of 24 
ft. 5 in., wing span of 36 ft., and a 
height of 6 ft. 104 in. It is powered 
with a Kinner K-5, 110 hp. engine, and 
has a gross weight of 1938 lb. Both 
metal and wood are used in its con- 
struction. 

The Ace Aircraft Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Wichita, Kan., has produced 
a small-sized, single-place sport model, 
high-wing, cabin monoplane, called the 
Baby Ace. It has been successfully test- 
flown. O. G. Corben, president of the 
company, is also designer of the craft 
and states that four more of this design 
are now under way. The Baby Ace uses 
a Szekely engine, but is also adaptable 
to a LeBlond power-plant. Weighing 
500 lb. when empty, the plane is 17 ft. 
5 in. overall ; has a wing span of 25 ft. 
8 in. ; and is 6 ft. high. 

Two planes are under construction at 
the plant of the Commercial Aircraft 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. The first, 
a tri-engined craft, is being built for a 
physician, who plans to use it for labora- 
tory experimental purposes, to test ner- 
vous and organic reactions of patients 
under unusual strain. 

The second plane, designed by John 
Carisi, Commercial factory manager, is 
of three-passenger capacity employing 
the Cirrus engine. Features include a 
new type of parachute doors, releasable 
fuel tanks, and a detachable engine- 
mount which will allow the use of either 
Cirrus, Warner Scarab, or Kinner 


Alexander to Build Tunnel 

COLORADO SPRINGS (colo.)— A 
private wind tunnel will be erected 
this fall by the Alexander Aircraft fac- 
tory here to expedite research work on 
improved airplane, airfoil and stream- 
lined structural design. The tunnel 
will be among the first to be owned and 
operated exclusively by an American 
commercial aircraft factory. It will be 
built on the site of the 560-acre Alex- 
ander tract near the north city limits 
of Colorado Springs. The tunnel will 
be available to any aeronautical engi- 
neer whose ideas are deemed practical 
for development. The Alexander factory 
is offering financial backing and the 
use of engineering and factory facili- 
ties to inventors. Compensation will be 
by salary and later a royalty on patent- 
able discoveries. 
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Amarillo Helium 
Tests 97.7% Pure 

847,840 Cu. Ft. Produced 
At Texas Plant In September 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A n average 
purity of 97.7 per cent was maintained 
in the production of helium at the 
Amarillo. Tex., plant during September, 
figures released by the United States 
Bureau of Commerce, show. Of 847,840 
cu.ft. of gas obtained, 828.700 cu.ft. were 
helium, or "contained helium,” as the 
pure product is called. 

This plant, run by the Government, 
showed operating costs of $14,609.31 
for the month, or $17.63 per 1.000 cu.ft. 
The sale of the residue gas not kept by 
the Bureau of Mines amounted to 
$3,000.79, which amount will be re- 
turned to the United States Treasury 
from whence comes the money to oper- 
ate the plant and gas field. Deducting 
this money from the expenditures for 
September reduces the production cost 
of the gas to $14.01 per 1,000 cu.ft. of 
“contained helium.” 


The September report confines the 
statements made by the Bureau of 
Mines before the Amarillo plant was 
built, to the effect that its operating 
costs would be much lower than those 
which prevailed at the Government’s 
Fort Worth helium plant. The Fort 
Worth plant formerly supplied helium 
used by the Army and Navy but was 
closed in January, 1929, because of ex- 
haustion of the gas field on which it 
depended for its helium-bearing natural 
gas. During the six months ending in 
December, 1925. when the Fort Worth 
plant was producing at the rate of 
830,000 cu.ft. of helium per month, or 
approximately the same rate as the 
production from the Amarillo plant in 
September, 1929, the average operating 
costs were about $28,800 per month, or 
$34.70 per 1.000 cu.ft. of contained 
helium produced. During the last six 
months of the operation of the Fort 
Worth plant, when the average pro- 
duction was only 407.000 cu.ft. per 
month, because of the approaching ex- 
haustion of the plant’s supply of raw 
material, the average monthly operating 
costs were reduced to about $19,600 but 
the cost per unit of product rose to 
about $48.00 per 1.000 cu.ft- of con- 
tained helium. At the Fort Worth 
plant, the residue gas did not belong to 
the Government; therefore, no return 
from it was received. 

Although the average purity of 97.7 
per cent shown by the September report 
is lower than purities that will be at- 
tained after the Amarillo plant is more 
completely adjusted, it is a marked 
improvement over the purity of the 
helium that was produced at Fort 
Worth. The average purity of the 
Fort Worth product was 94.6 per cent 
in 1926, 95.0 per cent in 1927 and 


95.4 per cent in 1928. The highest 
monthly average purity recorded at the 
Fort Worth plant was 96.6 per cent in 
December, 1928. 

Construction of the Amarillo Helium 
Plant was started about Aug. 1, 1928. 
Operation of the machinery for testing 
and adjustments was commenced in 
January. 1929. and production of helium 
was started in April. Since April, the 
rate of production, purity of product 
and operating efficiency have increased 
steadily. Further improvements in pur- 
ity and efficiency, and a further lowering 
of operating costs, are expected in the 


Trans Adriatica Firm 
To Build Burnelli Craft 

KEYPORT (x. j.) — Societa Trans 
Adriatica of Italy will start the manu- 
facture of twenty-passenger Burnelli air- 
planes within 90 days, according to the 
president of the company. Renato 
Morandi, Vincent J. Burnelli. head of 
the Uppercu-Burnelii Corporation here, 
announces an agreement has been 
reached which calls for the production 
of not less than 50 craft a year for the 
next five years by the Adriatica firm. 

This is said to be the first time rights 
for the manufacturing of an American 
type plane have been taken over by a 
European company. Mr. Morandi re- 
cently visited this country with mem- 
bers of the Italian Air Commission 
under General Balboa and investigated 
American transport planes for use on 
his lines. After returning to Italy, he 
entered into negotiations with the 
Uppercu-Burnelii company, following 
approval of his plans by the Italian 
Government. 

A twenty-place Burnelli will be sent 
to Italy, with plans, and blue-prints. 
This type is an all-metal monoplane 
with a 90 ft. spread, 12 ft. width, and 
6 ft. height, with a cabin 22 ft. long. It 
uses two engines. 


All-Steel Glider Put on Market 

I.OS ANGELES (calif.)— A n all- 
steel glider designed by "Vic” Evans 
and constructed by the Aerotruss 
Products Company of this city, has been 
placed on the market in knocked-down 
form for a price of $247.50. Victor 
Evans is well known in California for 
having built and successfully flown fif- 
teen different gliders. The present 
glider is of the primary training type 
with a wire braced parasol wing. The 
fuselage frame is constructed of welded 
steel tubing, while the wing ribs and 
control units are of Aerotruss brazed 
channel steel. 


Magnesium Alloyg in Engine Parts 

Magnesium alloy, rather than alumi- 
num alloy, as stated in two captions, was 
used in making the aircraft engine parts 
pictured in the feature story. "The Use 
of Light Alloys in the Manufacture of 
Aircraft." Aviation of Oct. 12. 
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Additional Western 
Show Exhibitors Listed 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Those re- 
serving space in the Western Aircraft 
Show since the complete list was an- 
nounced last week include; Aircraft: 
Aero Corporation of America, Aeronca; 
American Eagle Company, American 
Eagle; Hawley Bowlus. Glider; Crown 
Motor Carriage Company, Crown B-3 
biplane; Charles F. Dycer. Lincoln- 
Page; Airco Aircraft Company. Mar- 
chetti : Spartan Aircraft Company, 

Spartan: Rogers Aircraft, Inc.. Stear- 
man: Tanner Air Livery, Stinson. Jr.; 
Zenith Aircraft Company, Zenith Z-6 
biplane. Accessories: Associated Oil 

Company, oil ; Boeing System, trans- 
portation: Champion Spark Plug Co., 
spark plugs; Comet Engine Corporation, 
engines: Gruss Air Spring Company, 
shock absorbers ; Hamilton Aero Manu- 
facturing Company, propellers; Otto K. 
Oleson. airport lighting equipment : Port 
Orford Cedar Company, cedar; Rum- 
mins and Murray, accessories. 

This brings the total exhibitors regis- 
tered for the show to approximately 
eighty, and the total of airplanes sched- 
uled for showing to forty-four. 

With the opening date still two weeks 
away, the list of late entries indicates a 
complete sell-out for the show. Harry 
H. Wetzel. California governor for the 
National Aeronautics Association, has 
announced that the Western Aircraft 
Show at Los Angeles will be an annual 
affair hereafter. Local interest has been 
greatly increased through development 
of plans for a California Air Tour, 
Southern California Air Week, and All- 
Western Airport Conference, all of 
which are being held in conjunction 
with the Show program. 

The California Air Tour, visiting 
thirteen cities from Nov. 4-7. inclusive, 
will probably include some sixty planes. 
The airport conference is expected to 
draw between 200 and 300 airport execu- 
tives to the Show, and the Air Week 
program, offering free Show tickets to 
patrons of local aircraft operators, is 
calculated to boost scenic flights during 
the Show period and add many visitors. 


Pennsylvania Air Tour in Spring 

PITTSBURGH (pa.)— An All-Penn- 
sylvania Air Tour will be inaugurated 
and sponsored this spring by the Aero 
Club of Pittsburgh, it was recently an- 
nounced. President Louis T. Barry 
has appointed the following committee 
to work out the details: John Vickers, 
chairman ; William J. Austint, Hasley 
R. Bazley. James D. Condon, Lorin 
Faurot and John P. Morris. 


Blimp in Everglades Survey 

AKRON (ohio) — One of the dirigibles 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
to be stationed in the south during the 
winter will assist in making an aerial 
survey of the Everglades district called 
for on the reclamation program being 
carried out there. 
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III BRIEFLY Ill 

Fleetcraft Airplane Company. Lin- 
coln, Neb., is moving its factory to a 
200-acre site near the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Municipal Airport. 

Plans are being made by Joseph 
Palmer and others to establish a factory 
at San Antonio, Tex., to manufacture 
transport planes powered with three 
62-hp. Velie engines. 

Aviation will be one of the subjects 
considered at the conference of Long 
Island. Brooklyn and Queens (N. Y.) 

Miss Bobbie Trout and Miss Elinor 
Smith were scheduled to start an at- 
tempt to break the refueling endurance 
record Oct. 31. They are using a Com- 
mercial "Sunbeam” six-place cabin bi- 
plane with 300-hp. Wright J-6 engine, 
and are starting at the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan airport. 

President Hoover has received a gold 
medal of the International League of 
Aviation, presented by King Albert of 
Belgium. 

Only one of 293 trips started during 
September over Central Air Lines divi- 
sion of Universal Aviation Corporation 
was not completed. More than 600 
passengers were carried in 497 hr. of 
flight covering 45.692 mi. 

Richfield Oil Company will service 
Western Air Express and Midcontinent 
Air Express planes at the Wichita 
(Kan.) municipal airport. 

West Coast Air Transport is con- 
sidering plans for a weekly excursion 
flight from Portland. Ore", to Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Teletype weather reporting service 
has been installed on the trans-con- 
tinental airway between Oakland. Calif., 
and Reno, Nev. 

New Standard Aircraft Corporation 
has increased its demonstration staff to 
six salesman-pilots, with C. E. Pang- 
born, Carl Dixon and Hugh Herndon 
on the West Coast. Frederick Schauss 
in the South and H. E. Fackler and 
George Daws, sales manager, in the 
East. The company has just delivered 
a fifth mail plane to Clifford Ball, Inc. 

Southern Air Express has opened a 
branch office at Birmingham, in the 
charge of Charles B. Davis. 

A pamphlet entitled "Omaha’s Place 
in the Skies,” telling of aeronautic ac- 
tivities in that city and giving a resume 
of the Nebraska Air Tour, has been 
issued by the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. Ivan Gaddis, for the Chamber, 
is working on an extended itinerary for 
the Tour in 1930. 

An air meet attended by about 8,000 
was given at the Utica (N. Y.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport Oct. 20 under the 
auspices of Colonial Western Airways. 
Mohawk Airways, and Utica Flying 
Service. Jack McManus in a Kitty 
Hawk plane won the 20-mi. race which 
was the main event. 

It is rumored that West American 
Aviation Corporation will acquire con- 


trol of several aeronautical firms in San 
Francisco and elsewhere on the Coast. 
About $350,000 is said to be involved 
in the deals under consideration. 

A daily shuttle service between Roose- 
velt Field. L. I., N. Y., and Newark 
(N. J.) Airport is planned. 

Operating bases of Scenic Airways, 
Inc., at Grand Canyon, Ariz., were 
closed Nov. 1 for the winter. Flights 
over the canyon will be made from the 
company’s Phoenix Sky Harbor airport, 
where a school is also in operation. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Automobile Club 
has established a consolidated ticket of- 
fice for all regular passenger air lines. 

Bradford (Pa.) Municipal Airport 
will hereafter be known as Harri Emery 
Airport, in honor of the late Lieut. 
Harri Emery. 

Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, 
division of Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poratfbn, is developing an all-metal mail 
plane to be powered with a Wasp en- 
gine. The company has also started 
production on an order of 70 all-metal 
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Duluth Municipal Airport. Duluth. 
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III TRADE TIPS Ill 

It has been reported that 

Midwest Aviation Company, Omaha, 
Neb., is planning to build a hangar at 
Des Moines, la. 

Miami Aviation Country Club, Inc., 
is planning to construct landing fields 
and hangars. 

The government will soon ask for bids 
for a beacon and wind indicator on a 
75-ft. steel tower with a 60-ft. square 
concrete base, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, Inc., 
is considering bids for erection of a 
hangar at the Columbia, S. C., airport, 
100x100 ft., with 20-ft. lean-to on each 
side. H. G. Threadgill is district 
manager. 


observation planes for the Army Air 

White Star Line is now Canadian 
agent for Transcontinental Air Trans- 

Colonial Air Transport has filed an 
application with the Federal Radio 
Commission to construct a station at 
Newark, N. J., for communication with 
company planes. 

Capitol Airways, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is offering a free 50-hr. limited 
commercial ground school and flying 
course to purchasers of a new or used 
Eaglerock or Ryan plane. 

Southwest Air Fast Express has 
inaugurated daily' passenger service from 
St. Louis, Mo., to St. James, Mo., a 
popular resort. The 86-mi. trip takes 
50 min. and the fare is $8.60 each way. 

Aviation Industry will be the subject 
of a radio broadcast sponsored by West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company Nov. 13. 

Deliveries of Axelson engines from 
the new plant at Huntington Park, 
Calif., are now being made to Travel 
Air, Boeing and Parks manufacturing 
companies, and will soon be made to 
American Eagle, according to F. A. 
Worthey, sales manager. 

Reliable Flying Service. Watertown, 
Conn., and Hamden Airport. Inc., 
Hamden, Conn., have accepted delivery 
of three New Standard five-passenger 

Coastal Airways, Inc., announces it 
lias discontinued its New York-Albany 
service for the season and is planning 
activities in the South for the winter. 

A seven-pound baby girl was born 
in a specially chartered plane above 
Miami, Fla.. Oct. 26. 

National Air Transport officials an- 
nounce that no immediate action will 
be taken on the revised contract sub- 
mitted Sept, 24 regarding use of Newark 
Airport facilities. 

Northwest Air Holding Company, 
Seattle. Wash., capitalized at $55,000. 
has filed a decree of dissolution. 
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llliu- PERSONNEL III! 


C. V. Johnson and M. A. Smith, 
Air Corps engine designer and pro- 
peller expert, respectively, at the Air 
Corps Navigation School. Wright Field, 
Dayton, 0., have resigned to enter the 
employ of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Richard Jones, Portland. Ore., will 
organize and conduct a news bureau for 
West Coast Air Transport. 

Capt. Ralph H. Wooten, Air Corps, 
recently sailed for Chile to become Mili- 
tary Attache at the United States Em- 
bassy at Santiago. 

Maj. Thomas G. Lanphier, vice 
chairman of the technical committee of 
T.A.T., has been engaged as aviation 
adviser for Ford. Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
New York, engineers. 

C. F. Van Sicklen has resigned his 
position as vice president and director 
of sales for Great Lakes Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lieut. Col. Gerald C. Brant, re- 
cently commander of the Army Air 
Corps at Crissy Field, San Francisco, 
will take up his new duties as com- 
mander of Mitchell Field, L. I., N. Y„ 
Nov. 27. 

J. L. Harkness. Executive Engineer 
of Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, has 
been appointed acting factory manager 
of the College Point, L. I., N. Y., plant. 

Knut Eckener is now working at 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation fac- 
tory, Akron, Ohio. 

Ralph G. Lockwood has been made 


Dichman succeeds Mr. Lockwood as 
chief engineer for Fairchild Airplane 
Manufacturing Corporation. Farming- 
dale, L. I., N. Y., a subsidiary of The 
Aviation Corporation. 


Frank Helderle has been appointed 
production manager of the Los Angeles 
factory of Grass Air Spring Company. 

Merle Cornell has been appointed 
sales manager and Arney Stensrud 
production manager and factory super- 
intendent of Kari-Keen Aircraft, Inc., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Lieut. Marshal R. Greer has suc- 
ceeded Lieut. George Haeberle in com- 
mand of the Squantum, Mass., Naval 
Station. 


E. B. Haines will have charge of the 
Los Angeles office of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company. He is also sales and 
service manager. 

Gareth O. Clark has resigned as 
manager of the Rochester (N. Y.) air- 
port to join the staff of Graham-Stewart 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Slade Hulbert has been named man- 
ager of Culver City (Calif.) Airport. 

Robert J. Pritchard has been elected 
president of Southern California chapter 
of National Aeronautic Association. 
W. E. Thomas is vice-president. W. P. 
Balderston, secretary, and Charles F. 
Willard, treasurer. The new directors 


arc: Chester Elliott, Larry Ther- 
kelson, Capt. Walter F. Parkins. 
Fred A. Worthey, Dr. T. C. Young, 
Waldo Waterman, Frank Bireley, 
Dudley Steele, Dick Richards. 

Everett Mattoon and H. R. Mc- 
Clintock are new directors of Aircraft 
Finance Corporation of America. 

Fred W. Herman has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager 
of Moreland Aircraft Company, Los 
Angeles. 

H. Royce Greatwood has been ap- 
pointed aviation representative of Union 
Oil Company of California, for the Los 
Angeles territory. Roy Harding will 
represent the company in Southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico, 
and Warren Carey has been placed in 
charge for Central and Northern Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon. 

J. B. Woodside has been appointed 
director of publicity for Curtiss-Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. 

Lyle Thro, recently with Pan 
American Airways, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed divisional branch manager of 
Southern Air Transport, Inc., at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding C. H. Chaney. 

Capt. L. A. Miller, recently di- 
rector of Porterfield-Universal Flying 
School, Fairfax Airport. Kansas City. 
Mo., has taken a position with Universal 
at St. Louis. Truman Gile succeeds 
him as director of the flying school. 


New Firms Announced 

Airsurance Underwriters, New 
York, N. Y., capital $50,000; by Hard- 
ing Cowan, William K. Allison, Peter 
I. McManus. 

Northeast Airways, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., capital $30,000: by Conrad 
C. Blom, Theodore Rosa, George 
Verkleir, Mannys Corners, Philip H. 
Jones. 

Keyes Oneonta Field. Inc., Onc- 
onta, N. Y., capital 500 shares of no 
par value; by DeForest Keyes, Julian 
B. Jackson, Owen C. Becker. 

Cascade Airways. Salem, Ore., capi- 
tal $20,000: by Charlie J. Langmack, 
Ruth Langmack. George B. Crawford; 
to operate a flying school. 

VlETMEIER-VON BeIIREN COMPANY. 

Scribner. Neb., capital $25,000: by 
H. W. Vietmeier, Emil L. Von Behren, 
Eda Vietmeier; to deal in aircraft and 
automobiles. 

Miami Aviation Country Club, 
Inc.. Miami, Fla., capital 50 shares of 
no par value ; by W. I. Fickling. George 
Von Polcnz, Paul D. McGarry. 

Portland Flying Service, Portland. 
Ore., capital 1.000 shares of no par 
value; by Fred Ewry. John Henninger. 
Fred Foltz. Home J. McConochy. Ros- 
coe D. Wheat. 

Lauver Airplane Engine Company. 
Ponca City, Okla., capital $15,000; 
by George A. Lauver, Ellis M. Askey, 
and others. 
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Schools & Colleges 

Rankin System, Inc., has recently 
been adopted by schools at Tampa, Fla. ; 
Atlanta. Ga.; Memphis, Tenn. ; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Wabash. Ind.; Lansing. 
Mich.; New Orleans, La. 

Adcox School, Portland. Ore., may 
receive annual groups of from 25 to 30 
students sent over by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Adcox School is now a sub- 
sidiary of First National System, Inc. 

Becki.ey College. Harrisburg, Pa., 
is offering a two-year college course in 
Aeronautical Engineering, and a private 
pilot flying course. One hundred thirty- 
two freshmen are enrolled in the 
courses. 

Hanford Tri-State Airlines. Sioux 
City, la., is opening a school at the new 
Carroll (la.) Airport. Bert McMahan 
will be the director. 

California High Schools will offer 
a general aviation course for senior 
students, according to a decision recently 
announced by the State Curriculum 
Commission. 

University of Alabama is offering 
a four-year course leading to the degree 
of B.Sc. in Aeronautical engineering. 

McMullen Aviation School stu- 
dents at Tampa, Fla., have constructed 
a hood to be placed over the cockpit 
of a training plane for practise in blind 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., has been approved by the 
Department of Commerce for ground 
and flying training of transport pilots. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Oakland, Calif., has been approved by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Connecticut Junior College, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is offering two tech- 
nical courses in aviation. 

Pikes Peak Air Commerce, Inc., 
flying school, is giving a course to high 
school students for which high school 
credit is allowed. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que., 
is including aeronautical subjects in its 
engineering course. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., has started a new build- 
ing to accommodate 48 students, giving 
the school a total capacity of 85. 

Utica Flying Service, Inc., is 

sponsoring an evening course at Utica 
Free Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

Teachers College, Kansas City, 
Mo., is offering a course in elementary 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis.. has instituted courses in aero- 


Cut Mail Rate to Latin America 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Reduction of 
air mail rates to stimulate the use of 
the service to Latin American countries 
will go into effect Nov. 1, according to 
an unofficial announcement from the 
Post Office Department. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Resume Hearings 
On Air Mail Rates 

WASHINGTON (d.c.) — A ir mail 
contractors have supplied the Post 
Office Department with the additional 
information asked by it for Oct 24, 
and conferences have been resumed 
between the Post Office Committee and 
the individual operators. The formula 
problem seems no nearer solution than 
in the past, and the possibility of an 
arbitrary one established by the gov- 
ernment is looming. Operators gen- 
erally regard the tentative formula 
drawn up by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as impracticable, and feel that 
its application would work hardships 
on some contractors. A sliding scale, 
such as that used by N.A.T. between 
New York and Chicago, has been sug- 
gested as being beneficial to both oper- 
ators and the Department, and there is 
the possibility of its being utilized, 
should the present stagnation on the 
formula continue. 

The right to sell unused space in 
mail planes to passengers is desired by 
some operators — a desire not approved 
by the Department. Some of the provi- 
sions of the tentative formula are be- 
lieved to be such that, in practice, the 
operator would be paying the govern- 
ment for the privilege of flying the mail. 

Proposals to carry the mail from 
coast to coast for $2.10 which have 
been submitted by Southern Skylines, 
Inc., and Southwest Air Fast Express, 
Inc., are not being taken very seriously, 
involving as they do the carriage of 
first class two cent postage mail, other 
than air mail. Aside from the confu- 
sion which would arise in the public 
mind from such a situation, it is to be 

expected that the existence of air lines 
carrying mail for the two cent postage 
would kill the sale of the five cent air 
mail stamps. The proposals include an 
offer to carry air mail for the rate of 
$.70 per lb. for the first 1.000 mi. 
and $.07 per lb. additional for each 
additional 100 mi. W. Irving Glover. 
Assistant Postmaster General, stated to 
Aviation's correspondent that the gov- 
ernment contemplated no change from 
its present rate of $.60 a lb., for the 
first 1,000 mi. and $.06 additional for 
each added 100 mi., as prescribed by 
the Air Mail Act of June 3, 1926. 

The routes proposed by Southern 
Skylines, Inc., and Southwest Air Fast 
Express, Inc., lie in the Southwest, a 
section on which a hearing for bids 
will be held by the Department Nov. 25. 
No action is expected to be taken by 
the government on the proposals of- 
fered, until that time. One route sug- 


Football Fans Charter Planes 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— F ootball fans 
have taken to the airplane for transpor- 
tation to and from games this season 
in rather surprising numbers. Univer- 
sal has been accommodating fans attend- 
ing the Western Conference games on 
about every week-end with charter 
planes. Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
has been active in the same sort of serv- 
ice while for the recent Stanford- 
Southern California game fifteen trans- 
ports were chartered by Los Angeles 
fans. San Francisco rooters will not 
be far behind, either, according to ad- 
vance bookings for forthcoming events. 


gested by Southern and Southwest 
would run from New York, Philadel- 

C ' a, Washington, Pittsburgh, St. 

uis, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Wichita 
Falls, Sweetwater, El Paso, Tucson, 
and Phoenix to San Diego. The other 
would branch off at Washington and 
continue south through Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Jackson, Shreveport, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Sweetwater, El 
Paso, Tucson, and Phoenix to San 
Diego. 

Southern Skylines has not yet begun 
actual operation, but Southwest Air 
Fast has been flying since April, 1929, 
using tri-engined planes. On present 
schedule its planes are flying 2,740 mi. 

A supplementary proposal was pre- 
sented to the Postmaster General by 
Southern Skylines and Southwest Air 
Fast Express for the transportation of 
air mail (other than first class mail) 
from coast to coast for $2.10. This rate 
would result in a saving of approxi- 
mately $6.52 per lb. over the aggre- 
gate existing transcontinental rates. The 
routes outlined were identical with 
those of the first proposal. 

Pending a survey of its financial con- 
dition for the current fiscal year, the 
Department has postponed plans for 
extending air mail services between 
Miami and Paramaribo to include the 
east coast of South America. 


Maddux Carries 4,000 in Sept. 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Maddux 
Air Lines reports a total of approxi- 
mately 4,000 passengers carried during 
the month of September. Of these pas- 
sengers approximately 3.600 were car- 
ried on regularly scheduled trips over 
transport routes, the others being pa- 
trons of scenic flights or charter trips. 
Total hours flown by Maddux planes 
for September were 1,148 and total miles 
flown 109,116. 


Aero Branch Seeks 
Aid in Airport Program 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Acting on a 
request by the Aeronautics Branch to 
co-operate on a study of the airport 
situation in the United States, the 
Administrative Board of the American 
Engineering Council decided at a meet- 
ing on Oct. 25 to appoint a committee 
to confer with the Aeronautics Branch. 
An attempt will be made to work out a 
plan whereby the two organizations may 
co-operate in formulating a report for 
the information and guidance of public 
bodies regarding the diversity and im- 
portance of engineering problems in the 
design of airports. 

Col. Harry H. Blee, chief of the 
airports division of the Aeronautics 
Branch, stated that the Council’s resolu- 
tion does not exactly describe the 
project that the Aeronautics branch has 
in mind. He expressed the opinion 
that it was couched in such broad 
language in order that there may be 
plenty of latitude for carrying forward 
the co-operative project. As the sug- 
gestion was made to the Council very 
recently Mr. Blee stated that the Aero- 
nautics Branch was not yet prepared to 
announce the nature of the plan. This 
announcement will be forthcoming, he 
said, after the project has been mapped 
out with the Council’s representatives. 


.-wo r calif, i — Lieut. 

Com. George Noville, recently named 
general manager for Hawaiian Airwavs, 
has sailed for Honolulu, from which 
point he will inaugurate the new service 
on Nov. 1. Noville took with him a tri- 
engined six place Kreutzer cabin mono- 
plane powered with three Kinner 100 
lip. engines, this plane to be used for 
his own personal transportation in con- 
nection with supervising the operation 
of the various island air routes. Four 
tri-engined Fokkcr monoplanes have al- 
ready been shipped to Hawaii and will 
be used as the standard passenger carry- 
ing planes of the lines operated there. 
George Cervaney. former pilot for 
Standard Air Lines, will act as chief 
pilot for Hawaiian Airwavs. As traf- 
fic increases it is planned to place more 
of the six place Kreutzer planes in oper- 
ation on short feeder routes and for 
short scenic flights off the main route. 


Boeing Radio Trucks For Tests 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)-Boeing has 
heen issued permits for radio installa- 
tions on two trucks. These trucks will 
be used for experiments and communi- 
cation tests between planes in flight and 
the ground. 
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Universal, W.A.E. 
Plan to Link Coasts 

New Y ork-Los Angeles 
Journey Will Take 36 Hours 

NEW YORK (n. v.) — Transconti- 
nental air passenger service in 36 hr. 
will he inaugurated within the next few 
months by Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Western Air Express. This 
will be the first all-air line from coast 
to coast. A series of conferences in 
Kansas City has resulted in this an- 
nouncement by Graham B. Grosvenor. 
president of The Aviation Corporation, 
which controls Universal and holds a 
substantial interest in W.A.E. 

A through plane from New York to 
Kansas City will be operated over a new 
Universal route, making the trip in II 
hr. during the day'. Passengers will 
stop over night at a hotel in Kansas 
City, leaving at 8:30 the next morning 
in a Western Air Express plane for Los 
Angeles, and arriving at 8 :00 p.tn., ac- 
cording to the schedule mapped out 
at present. The actual flying time will 
be 24 hr. Preliminary flights over the 
New York-Kansas City route will be 
started Dec. 15. and the new service 
will be put in operation as soon as they 
are completed. The total air line dis- 
tance is 2,552 mi. Twelve-passenger 
Fokker three-engined monoplanes will 
be used by both companies. Luncheon 
will be served in the air to save time. 
Service will lie operated daily in both 
directions, and according to present esti- 
mates the fare will be about $300. 

The Universal company also has 
announced plans for reducing the time 
of the present train-plane service 
operated from New York to Los 
Angeles in conjunction with the New 
York Central and Santa Fc Railroads 
from 62 to 46 hr. The faster service 
will be started Dec. 10. 

Under the new plan, passengers will 
travel by air between Albuquerque, 
N. M., and Los Angeles instead of 
via railroad between Garden City, Kan., 
and the Pacific Coast as under the 
present arrangements. 


Work on Seadrome Starts Soon 

CHESTER (pa.) — Tests of a 35-ft. 
model of the Armstrong Seadrome hav- 
ing been pronounced successful, work on 
the first of a proposed series of eight 
seadromes will begin soon at the Sun 
Shipbuilding Company plant here. The 
bridgework and iron part oi the struc- 
ture will be built by Belmont Iron 
Works. Eddystone, Pa., and the 17.900- 
lb. steel cable by John A. Roebling. 
Trenton, N. J. The company which 
has ordered and will operate the sea- 
drome is known as the Armstrong Sea- 
drome Development Corporation. It is 
planned to anchor the first of the "float- 
ing airports" about 350 mi. from New 
York, on the route to Bermuda. About 
a year will probably be required for its 
completion. 


Radio Range Units 
Extending Westward 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Radio range 
installations of the aural type now 
stretch across the continent from Boston 
to Omaha. In this chain arc eight sta- 
tions. As soon as equipment can be 
installed this chain will be extended 
westward, eventually reaching the Pa- 
cific Coast. The first installations fol- 
lowed the New York-Chicago section 
of the transcontinental, which was being 
used as a sort of test ground by the 
government. 

It is understood that seven radio range 
sets of the visual type are under con- 
struction at the radio shop of the De- 
partment of Commerce and these will 
be located on the New York- Atlanta 
airway*. The aural type will be installed 
on this route also and a comparative 
study will be made of the two systems, 
both as to effectiveness and service- 

Watcli houses are being erected in the 
Sierras for the comfort of the airways 
keepers located in that section. Deep 
snow, and severe weather probably will 
mean that these men will be isolated for 
as much as six months at a time during 
cold weather and shelter and food for 
that period is lieing provided. 


Tulsa States Port 
Operating Finances 

TULSA (okla.) — A more detailed re- 
port bn the income and operating state- 
ment of the local municipal airport has 
been made. The various items in- 
volved, representing matters of con- 
siderable interest to operators follow : 
INCOME : 

Sales — Gasoline $12,451.56 




OTHER INCOME: 


d Expense d 


Curtiss Plans Parts Service 
ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service will establish a nation- 
wide chain of airplane service stations 
equipped with parts and supplies for 
practically every standard make of air- 
plane now on the market, it is an- 
nounced here. Not only will each of the 
40 Curtiss-Wright units offer this serv- 
ice, but also sub-agencies at the major- 
ity of airports in the country. The 
company will represent, nationally, more 
than 300 makers of plane parts and ac- 
cessories and will carry in excess of 
10,000 separate parts, it is said. It is 
to supply the Curtiss-Wright units and 
the sub-agencies that the first national 
warehouse is being established in St. 
Louis, as recently announced. W. W. 
Barry, purchasing agent of the com- 
pany. has charge of the warehouse. 
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New York-Buenos Aires 
Line to Open in January 

NEW YORK (N. Y.)— New York. Rio 
& Buenos Aires Line. Inc., will have 
its 9,000-mi. route from this city to 
Argentina in operation on or about 
Jan. 1. 1930, according to present plans. 
The route has been surveyed, a tentative 
schedule worked out. and equipment of 
Consolidated Commodore flying boats. 
Ford transports (both with Hornet 
power) and Sikorsky amphibious has 
been ordered. At first, one trip will be 
made in each direction weekly, and the 
time will be seven days for the full 
route, with no night flying. The line 
from Montevideo, Uruguay, to Buenos 
Aires is already in operation, and will 
be extended to Rio de Janeiro within 
the next few days. In general, the line 
will be extended from the southern end 
until it reaches this city. 

Proposed stops are as follows: Wil- 
mington. Del. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Norfolk, Va. ; Charleston. 
S. C. ; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla. : Havana, Cienfuegos. 

Camaguey and Santiago, Cuba ; Port an 
Prince. Haiti : Santo Domingo. Domini- 
can Republic: San Juan. Porto Rico: 
Guadeloupe ; Martinique : Port of Spain, 
Trinidad: Georgetown, British Guiana: 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana ; Cayenne. 
French Guiana ; Para, Sao Louis, For- 
taleza. Natal, Parahiba. Pernambuco. 
Maceio, Aracaju. Bahai. Carabello. 
Victoria, Campos-Barra, Rio de Janeiro. 
Santos. Paranagua. Slorianopolis. Porto 
Allegre and Pelotas. Brazil ; Monte- 
video, Uruguay: Buenos Aires. Argen- 
tina. A branch line will connect with 
Caracas, Venezuela, The company has 
in operation at present a line from 
Buenos Aires to Santiago. Chile. 


Country Has 1,520 Airports 


WASHINGTON (d. c.) — On Oct. 2 
there was a total of 1,520 airports in 
this country recognized by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce report. They 
are distributed according to various 
functions as follows: 



T.A.T. Offers Air-Boat Trip 


ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Arrangements 
have been made between T.A.T. and the 
Panama Pacific steamship line, which 
operates between the coasts via the 
Panama Canal, for trips combining the 
steamship and plane travel. A pas- 
senger may leave New York by boat 
for the West Coast and arrive back in 
the East by T.A.T. plane, the entire 
journey costing $550. The 9,000 mi. 
circle would take about sixteen days. 
The first trip was scheduled to start bv 
boat from New York Nov. 2. 


Mail Arrives From Argentina 

NEW YORK (s. v.) — Air mail from 
Buenos Aires arrived here Oct. 23. after 
completing the first trip over the route 
recently established by Pan American- 
Grace Airways via Santiago, Chile, and 
the Canal Zone to Miami. Mail bags 
were delivered at Miami at 4:00 p.m. 
Oct. 21, exactly on scheduled time. As 
previously announced the service will 
be operated weekly in both directions. 


Chicago Municipal 
Port Statistics Given 

CHICAGO (ill.) — This city, which 
has been known almost ever since the 
advent of the air mail as the hub of 
the air mail system, is experiencing an 
increasing volume of aeronautical ac- 
tivity. According to a survey made by 
the aviation department of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the follow- 

iminiripal airport for the first six 
months of this year . 



With eight air mail contractors 
operating plar.es in and out of Chicago. 
It IS obvious that this city clears more 
air mail than any other in the world. 
In spite of the heavy business at the 
municipal airport, the improved and 
expanded facilities needed there to 
keep abreast of conditions have not 
been made. The report states that 
throughout the entire city there are now 
sixteen commercial, two military, two 
intermediate and one municipal airports. 


New Weather Observers Installed 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Airway 
weather observers have been established 
recently on the routes from Portland, 
Ore., to Pasco; from Pasco to Spokane. 
Wash.; and from Omaha, Neb., to St. 
Louis, Mo. Surveys for additional 
weather reporting service are being 
made by the Weather Bureau on the 
New York-Atlanta-Miami route, the 
Atlanta-Birmingham route; the New 
York-Boston and Pasco-Salt Lake City 
routes. The observers on the Portland- 
Spokane route are stationed at Crown 
Point. Cascade Locks. Hood River and 
The Dalles. Ore.; and Pasco, Cheney, 
and Sprague. Wash. On the Oinaha- 
St. Louis route the observers are sta- 
tioned at Columbia. Marshall. High Hill, 
Sterling, St. Joseph, and Tarkio. Mo. 
Information will be reported to and sent 
out front the terminal stations only. 


Strip Maps to Be Sold Locally 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Airway 
strip maps will soon be distributed 
locally through airports, clubs afliliated 
with the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and chapters of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, by arrangements now 
being made by the Coast and Geodetic 
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Dedicate Denver’s 
New Municipal Port 

DENVER (colo.)— The new 640-acre 
municipal airport was dedicated Oct. 
17-21 with an air meet extending 
through five days. The feature of the 
races was the On-To-Denver event 
which was won by Erret Williams, fly- 
ing an Eaglerock Bullet from Kansas 
City*. Blaine Tuxhon, also flying from 
Kansas City, was second in a Superior 
monoplane powered with Warner en- 
gine. Cy Caldwell was third in a 
Cessna. Among the other events were a 
landing to the mark contest, military 
race, civilian speed race, an event for 
National Guard pilots, altitude con- 

At present a three story building hous- 
ing the administrative offices, quarters 
for pilots, lunchroom and passenger 
quarters, and a 120 x 120 ft. steel hangar 
with concrete apron on three sides, have 
been built. The airport surface, most of 
which has been developed, is of a sandy 
loam which should drain well. The 
leveling work was done” by the city high- 
way department, using an Eversman 
automatic leveller. 

The hangar was built of 210 tons 
of steel. There are 25,000 lb. of 22 
guage corrugated sheet rtietal and 10,000 
sq.ft, of Celotex, in the walls. The roof 
is of 2-in. plank, with a built-up cover- 
ing. Six feet of the lower part of the 
hangar doors is of Celotex and plaster, 
the rest is of wire glass. Twenty feet 
along one end of the hangar is parti- 
tioned off for rest rooms, machine shop 
and other necessary space with overhead 
blocks for moving engines from the 
hangar to machine shop. The Horner 
Construction Company built it. The 
administration building is of gray brick 
and was erected by E. B. Jones, con- 

The concreting of the hangar floor 
and a space 75-ft. square was done by 
W. F. Pigg and Sons. The warming 
up area was poured in 15-ft. squares, 
with alternating bituminous joints and 
coal tar joints, for expansion and con- 
traction. The slab is 5 in. thick. An 
interesting phase of this concrete work 
was the use of a Spears-Wells loader 
for charging the lip on the Rex paver, 
which delivered the mixed concrete di- 
rectly into one yard dump trucks for 
transportation to the slab. 

An extension spout, swung from the 
regular spout of the loader on a chain 
with a section of coiled spring attached, 
enabled one man to charge the lip of the 
paver with gravel as fast as several 
men could shovel in the proper propor- 
tion of sand, and another man could 
apply the cement. 

An Ogden trencher and Carson back- 
filler were employed in installing sev- 
eral thousand feet of sewer pipe for 
the field. Contractors on this work were 
the D. S. Reid Construction Company. 

The development has cost the city in 
excess of $227,000. Future plans call 
for nine more hangars. 
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llll AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


G ROUND was to be broken yester- 
day, Nov. 1, for the building of the 
Flying Club of California to be erected 
at the Curtiss-Grand Central Air Ter- 
minal at Glendale, Calif. This building 
will represent an investment of about 
$200,000 when completed. It will be of 
the Spanish type of architecture and will 
include reception and dining rooms, a 
ballroom, swimming pool, billiard salon, 
lockers for pilots and guests, a limited 
number of sleeping quarters and hangars 
for private planes. 

Boeing Air Transport has taken a 
year’s option on a 10-acre tract of land 
adjoining the Oakland Airport, and if 
the option is exercised, the Boeing com- 
pany will erect a repair building to care 
for the increasing business incidental 
to the expansion of its transport activi- 
ties. The company has also been 
awarded a repair concession on the Oak- 
land Airport and plans to be prepared 
to handle repairs for all types of planes 
and engines at regular standard prices, 
including sale of parts and servicing of 
Pratt & Whitney engines. 

The Boeing School of Aeronautics 
at the Oakland Airport also plans to 
take additional space to accommodate 
the expanded school activities. 

Work has begun on erection of lOOx 
ISO ft. factory building in Modesto, 
Calif., for the Aircraft Industries, Inc. 


Study of development of Maitland 
field, Milwaukee, Wis., as a permanent 
airport has been ordered by the Milwau- 
kee Harbor Commission. A committee 
consisting of Commissioner George 
Kruell, Frank Kaiser, harbor engineer, 
and C. U. Smith, harbor terminal direc- 
tor, was appointed to carry out this 

The industrial committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Victoria, 
B. C., will recommend that a seaplane 
base in Victoria Harbor, at the foot of 
Erie Street, be established. 

Grading on the north and west sides 
of Wold-Chamberlain Field. Minne- 
apolis, is practically completed and the 
land is ready for seeding. This is part 
of a $163,000 grading and leveling job 
being done at the municipal airport. 

Rainbow Flying Service, Inc., has let 
the contract for erection of a hangar at 
Great Falls, Mont. 


General Aviation Company is build- 
ing an 82x80 ft. hangar with 20 ft. x 
80 ft. lean-to at the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Airport. Foundations have been built 
and the hangar is being erected by the 
Truscon Steel Company. 

Advance Aircraft Corporation, Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I., N. Y., has started 
erection of an all-steel. 80x60 ft. hangar 
at the Flushing Airport. 

Clearing of the site for a New Haven 
(Conn.) Municipal Airport at Morris 
Cove is under way and dredging and 


filling operations are to be started soon. 
It is expected now that the field will be 
ready for use by July 1, 1930. 

East Coast Aircraft Corporation’s new 
hangar at the Boston Airport is almost 
completed and the city Administration 
Building at the airport will be dedicated 
late this month or early in December. 

The Hyannis (Mass.) Airport is to 
be enlarged by the purchase oi sixteen 
acres of land which will provide a total 
area of about 116 acres. 


International Flying Service, Inc., of 
Miami, Fla., has closed a lease on the 
entire south side of the Venetian Cause- 
way island for the erection of three sea- 
plane ramps, and has another lease pend- 
ing on land to be used for a flying 
school. Plans include erection of two 
hangars, to house fifteen planes, and in- 
struction will be given at this school 
for both land and seaplane flying. The 
company expects to be in full operation 

Knoxville, Tenn., after eighteen 
months negotiations, has acquired an air- 
port site. The tract is located 3 mi. 
west of the Post Office, and but a short 
distance off the Lee Highway and is the 
one used for several years by the Knox- 
ville Aero Corporation. It will be 
named in honor of McGhee Tyson, who 
lost his life overseas in the Air Service 
during the war. Early plans were for 
the development of a 200 acre island in 
the Tennessee River but 2J mi. east of 
the Post Office, but this project was 
dropped because of slow condemnation 
proceedings. 

The $150,000 hangar and administra- 
tion building being erected by the Dallas 
Airports & Utilities Corporation has 
been leased to the Southern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. Fifty men are at work on the 
two structures. 

Following the adoption by Birming- 
ham. Ala., of a proposed municipal air- 
port site, offers for the land have been 
mailed to the owners. In case these 
offers are rejected the city will institute 
condemnation proceedings. The site 
includes about 300 acres, and is located 
about 5 mi. from the Post Office. 

At the Curtiss-Stcinberg airport, St. 
Louis, it is reported that foundations for 
six buildings have been placed and the 
seventh foundation will be started soon. 
First plane operations at the port arc 
expected to start about Nov. 15. 

Lincoln Airways. 2415 O Street, Lin- 
coln, Neb., of which E. J. Sias is presi- 
dent, has begun erection of one story 
and basement hangar, 80x100 ft., at the 
municipal airport. 

A study is being made at Tulsa, Okla., 
of the proposal to erect a $50,000 hangar 
to house a Goodyear blimp. The build- 
ing would measure 175 x 75 ft. x 75 ft. 

Springfield, Mo., has let the contracts 
for a 56x24 ft. administration building. 
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W.A.E. Passenger 
Station Progressing 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Western 
Air Express reports the new $70,000 
passenger station on the local terminal 
field to be one half completed. All 
Western Air Express operations have 
been based on this field since July of 
this year, but it will not be possible to 
dedicate the terminal depot before the 
latter part of December. Designed by 
A. C. Zimmerman and A. M. Edleman, 
associated architects, the station is of 
modern architecture with a large main 
floor structure surmounted by a three 
story tower. 

The main room, containing an infor- 
mation counter, ticket window, baggage 
facilities, and telephone and telegraph 
services, will be fitted to present a club 
atmosphere. The room will be 50x50 ft. 
in size with rest rooms adjoining. One 
wing of the station will contain facilities 
for handling air mail and express, the 
other wing will house a restaurant and 
lunch counter. In rear of the depot 
and facing the landing field will be an 


protected loading platform. 

The second floor will have ten field 
administrative offices, the third will be 
devoted to the radio department, and 
the fourth will serve as control room 
for the chief dispatcher. The building 
is constructed entirely of brick and steel. 

Further plans call for the erection of 
two garages on the field for the use of 
airline patrons. Each of these will have 
a floor area of 13,500 sq.ft. 


Airport Dedications 

Other airports dedicated recently are 

Swanson Airport, New Britain, Conn., 
Oct. 21. The field is 1,000 x 1,500 ft. 
and is expected to prove the nucleus for 
a municipal airport to be developed later. 
It has been approved by State Aviation 
Commissioner Harry Generous. 

Socorro (N. M.) Airport, Oct. 17. 
The field will be used as an emergency 
landing field for Mid-Continent Air 

Newport (Wash.) Airport. The dedi- 
cation was featured by two plane races. 
The field is municipally owned and has 
a runwav 2,000 x 400 ft. 

A $75,000 hangar and headquarters 
was dedicated at Stout Field, Mars Hill 
Airport, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 18. 


Los Angeles Airlines Busy 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Air trans- 
port lines operating out of this city car- 
ried a total of 9,442 pay passengers 
during September, a figure in excess of 
any previous month but August when 
the record total of 11,724 persons were 
carried. These figures include only pay 
passengers on regularly scheduled trips 
of the eight transport lines operating 
from Los Angeles. Many thousands of 
additional passengers were carried on 
charter trips or short scenic flights by 
these transport companies or other local 
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New Clerget Diesel 
.Is Described Further 

PARIS (France) — The new heavy oil 
aero engine recently produced by M. 
Clerget [see issue of Aviation Oct. 
26] now has been flight-tested success- 
fully. It is a 80-100 hp. nine cylinder air 
cooled static radial. Its sponsor chose 
such a low power because he considered 
it urgent to provide school planes with 
an engine less liable to catch fire than 
the ordinary gasoline power plant. But 
the problem was much more difficult 
than is the case with engines of greater 
power. The engine represents seven 
years of research and experiment 

The Clerget is a four stroke engine 
following the constant-volume cycle 
with a compression ratio high enough 
to provide self-ignition. One of the 
main difficulties encountered was to 
produce sufficient fuel atomization in 
the extremely short space of time de- 
voted for the burning of each charge. 
Each cylinder possesses its independant 
fuel pump and atomizer, as well as a 
valve for pure air admission and 
another for exhaust The valves are 
actuated by push-rods and rockers; in 
fact, the new Clerget static heavy-oil 
engine possesses an extraordinarily 
marked similarity to the pre-war rotary 
gasoline engines of the same make. 
Externally, the chief difference is the 
absence of spark plugs and inlet pipes. 
The new engine is really an assembly 
of nine independent cylinders around 
a common crankcase, as each cylinder 
operates quite independently of the 

Despite a practically all-steel con- 
struction, the weight of the first ex- 
perimental engine is not as large as 
might be supposed, taking into account 
the low power: it actually weighs little 
more than 4.5 lb. per hp., a result never 
achieved before for a heavy-oil engine 
of less than 100 hp. 

The fuel used is ordinary gas-oil; 
there is no compressing-air device of 
any kind. The engine starts from cold 
with surprising ease by means of a 
mechanical starter. As regards flex- 
ibility, it is extremely good ; its response 
to the lever (which acts on the fuel 
puqrps control, of course) is remark- 
able at every speed from idling to 
maximum revolutions. The first engine 
is now engaged in exhaustive endur- 
ance tests. 

German Claims Glider Record 

ROSSITEN (Germany) — A new glider 
endurance record of 14 hr., 45 min. is 
claimed by Lieutenant Dinort after a re- 
cent flight here. If accepted by the 
F.A.I., this record will surpass the old 
record by half an hour. 


German Tailless Plane Flown 

BERLIN (Germany) — A tailless plane 
has been produced by the Rhoen-Rosit- 
ten company and flown by Pilots Espen- 
laub and Groenhoff. The machine is 
powered with a 40 hp. pusher engine, 
has a fuselage only 6 ft. long and wings 
with extreme sweep-back. A speed in 
excess of 75 m.p.h. has been attained, 
it is reported. 


Concern May Operate 
Old Mexican Mail Line 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico)— In con- 
nection with the announcement by the 
Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works that the government has de- 
finitely decided to abandon the idea of 
operating the old air mail service be- 
tween Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo, 
state of Nuevo Leon, on the United 
States border, reports are circulating 
here that Gen. Eduardo Hay, former 
M inister of Communications and Public 
Works is arranging for the organiza- 
tion of a company backed by American 
and Mexican capital to conduct this 
service both for mail and passengers. 
The government, it is explained in the 
Ministry’s announcement, decided to 
discontinue operation of this route as it 
does not care to compete with private 
aviation enterprises. 

The Mexico City-Nuevo Laredo line 
was operated for about eight months 
by Mexican army flyers, but was dis- 
continued when the Mexico City- 
Tampico-Brownsville, Tex., mail and 
passenger service was inaugurated by 
the Mexican Aviation Company on 
March 9. The former service was the 
first air mail long distance line in 
Mexico. It is understood that General 
Hay's enterprise will include many 
more cities in Central Mexico among 
the stops on its line than did the old 


Mexico to Install Airmarkings 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico)— The avia- 
tion departments of the Ministries of 
War, Marine, Communications, and 
Public Works are studying a plan of 
markers throughout Mexico. It is 
proposed to have the name of each city 
and town on the various airways 
marked not only with the name of the 
town but with such information as air 
distance to the next important com- 
munity, direction in which it lies, 
whether or not the place has a landing 
field or if a landing can be made there 
and, if not, the place where the pilot 
may descend. It is planned to illumi- 
nate these markers at night. 


First Trials of R.101 
Prove to be Satisfactory 

By Aviation's 
British Correspondent 

The new government airship R.101 r 
has now made two trial flights, has 
withstood gusts of 43 m.p.h. at the 
mooring mast, a medium line squall with 
a change of direction of 45 deg. in 2 
min., and so far has entirely confounded 
all critics who have been making gloomy 
prognostication of failure. There seems 
little doubt from the loads which so far 
have been imposed on the ship by the 
weather conditions that there is more 
than an ample margin of safety for 
really stormy weather, and the speed 
attained with such engine power as has 
been ordered so far suggests that R.101 
will be by no means so slow as was 
predicted since over 60 m.p.h. has now 
been attained with three engines at 
cruising speed only. 

Controls Work Smoothly 

The first point, and the one which 
was the most uncertain of all, was how 
the control surfaces would behave 
as no amount of previous experiment 
and calculation could establish whether 
the areas were right. After the first 
flight on Monday, however, the chief 
designer, Lt. Col. V. C. Richmond told 
me that the forces found in the wind 
tunnel experiments had multiplied up 
as expected. Major Scott, who flew 
R.101, also expressed satisfaction and 
said that the ship handled easily and 
that the first flight had given him con- 
fidence that there were no unforeseen 
difficulties in handling a big ship of this 
type or form. Although servo motors 
are installed to make the work of the 
helmsman and elevator coxswain easier, 
these controls were worked entirely by 
direct action, and under the conditions 
of the flight there was no physical 
strain. Whether the same condition will 
apply in full speed tests and under rough 
weather remains to be seen, but if the 
controls remain as light as at present, 
the servo motor will be dispensed with, 
and another half ton saved for pay load. 

The first flight was largely a process 
of shaking down and at no time were 
more than three of the forward engines 
run, and then only at cruising power. 
This is 500 hp. per engine, giving a 
total of 1,500 hp., and with this output 
a cruising speed of 58 m.p.h. was 
reached, equal it is worth noting to the 
top speed of the old R.33. The R.101 
has more than double the displacement 
of the R.33 and it is not an unfair 
assumption that the fatter shape of 
R.101, with its length/diameter ratio of 
5J to one, is more efficient aerodynamic- 
(Concluded on page S12I 
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Examine Gipsy 
Which Flew 600 Hr. 

LONDON (ENGLAND)— ' The De Havil- 
land Gipsy engine, which has been 
undergoing the interesting endurance 
test of 600 hr. in the air without major 
overhaul, now has been taken down for 
inspection. The condition of the engine 
parts is reported to he extremely satis- 
factory. The amount of wear on the 
following parts was found to be within 
the requirements for a British certificate 
of airworthiness: main bearing bores 
of crank case, crank pin diameters, cam 
profiles and bearings of camshaft, big 
and small end bores of connecting rods, 
diameter of gudgeon pin, bores’ ovality 
and parallelism of cylinders, diameters 
of rocker bracket spindles, bores of valve 
rockers, tappet diameters, wear and 
Itack lash in timing gears, clearances in 
gears and bushes of oil pump. 


It was found that it would cost just a 
little more than $35 to replace certain 
parts as follows : Eight piston and 
scraper rings; eight valve guards; eight 
valve rocker bushes; eight valve rocker 
adjusting screws; two valve push rod 
tubes ; two carburetor balance weights ; 
two carburetor throttle spindle bushes; 
one magneto carbon brush (all the fore- 
going were worn); one piston which 
had a broken piston ring ‘•land”; one 
carburetor float, which was distorted; 
one oil pipe nut, which was fractured; 
one high tension lead, four Cylinder 
head gaskets which are always replaced 
on overhaul, and repair to the induction 

The engine was sealed for the start 
of the test on Dec. 28, 1928. It has been 
found that the constant speed of 85 
in.p.li. for .about nine months by a large 
number of pilots and a careful record 
of the hours in the year has been made. 
Altogether, it covered about 51,000 mi., 
which would represent about five years 
service for an automobile at the average 
rate of 10,000 mi. per year. All this 
was without overhaul except for the 
change of one magneto, the impulse 
starter bush of which had swelled. It 
is said that a repair could be made on 
this, but it was thought wiser to change 
the magneto. The engine was a stock 
model picked at random from the fac- 
tors-. It was installed in a standard 
Moth. 


It was said that the cause of the 
broken piston "land" is unknown. It 
appears to be an unusual case. In no 
place did the carbon deposit exceed .012 
of an inch. Modifications based on the 
experience of this test and on previous 
performance of the engine are at hand, 
and it is expected that they will be 
embodied in later models of the power 
plant. Before the test began the engine 
developed 85 h.hp. At the conclusion 
of the test it was found that at the same 
r.p.m. (1900) the power had actually 
increased by 2 hp. The time of 600 hr. 
represents flying time only and no taxi- 


ing, running up or test work. A total of 
2,644) gal. of gasoline was used, which 
means about 4) gal. per flying hour, or 
the equivalent of 19 mi. per gallon. A 
total of 294 pints of oil was consumed. 
This is slightly less than one half pint 
per hour, and is equal to 1,400 mi. per 
gal. of oil. 


New Latecoere Plane 
For Commercial Work 

PARIS (France) — The Compagnie 
Generate Aeropostale recently put in 
commission the latest type of French 
conunerical plane, the Latecoere 28 
monoplane, powered with a 500 hp. 
Hispano-Suiza engine. The machine, 
which has a comfortable cabin for 
eight passengers and two pilots, is 
designed to transport in addition an 
appreciable amount of mail and freight. 
Its high speed is 150 m.p.h. and it 
cruises at over 125 m.p.h. 

Recently, the plane left Le Bourget 
Airport at 9:34 a.m., passed Bordeaux 
at 11:58. Biarritz at 12:45 and landed 
in Madrid at 2:45 p.m. non-stop. The 
distance of 750 mi. had thus been 
negotiated in 5 hr. 11 min.; at an aver- 
age of nearly 145 m.p.h. It is interest- 
ing to note incidentally that the fastest 
train between Paris and Madrid takes 
at least 23 hr. 


R.101 Satisfactory 

(Continued from page 911) 
ally as well as being much stronger con- 
structionally than the elongated parallel 
sections of the older Zeppelin types. 

On the first flight, she carried twelve 
tons of fuel and this would have been 
sufficient for a flight of 36 hr. at cruis- 
ing speed ; and it also provided a suf- 
ficient margin of reserve for adverse 
weather to have taken her half way to 
Egypt. Fourteen tons of water were 
carried as ballast, whereas normally 
seven and one-half tons of water ballast 
is allowed and the balance of the ballast 
taken in fuel. No total weights were 
announced for this first trip, but it is 
obvious that she had a large surplus, 
which could have been taken as dispos- 
able load. 

The suggestion made by Sir Den- 
nistoun Burney that there is a dead loss 
of eight tons in getting to the pressure 
height of 2,000 ft. are not borne out by 
the report of Major Scott. So far as 
the flight to Egypt is concerned, with 
the gradual movement into a much 
hotter climate, it was pointed out that 
the load which can be carried there is 
entirely dependent upon the conditions 
of the start of the flight and not those 
prevailing at the finish. In other words, 
whatever load is lifted at Cardington 
can be transported to Egypt; and on 
the second stage to India, the load that 
can be lifted at Ismailia will govern the 
amount of mail and passengers disem- 
barked in India. Conversely, the weight 
carried on the return journey will de- 
pend upon the conditions at Karachi and 
Egypt, and until there have been oppor- 
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Cobham Completes 
54,000-mi. English Tour 

STAG LANE (encland) — After a 21 
weeks' tour of England, Scotland and 
Wales, Sir Alan Cobham’s plane “The 
Youth of Britain” returned here Oct. 7. 
During the tour, some 100 towns were 
visited in the interests of promoting civil 
aviation and the building of airports. 
The approxmate total distance flown was 
54.000 mi., in a total of 760 hr., and 
about 40,000 passengers were taken up. 
A large proportion of these were school 
children. 

The plane is a Giant Moth fitted with 
a geared Armstrong Siddely Jaguar en- 
gine. Four thousand full throttle take- 
offs were made, and the engine was 
flown 562 hr. without a complete over- 
haul. Hangars were rarely available 
during the tour, and most nights the 
plane was left out in the open with 
only a watchman to care for it. 


tunities for practical operation from 
these ports it is unwise to dogmatise as 
to success or failure. 

The dynamic lift of R.101, at its 
maximum may be as much as fourteen 
tons, though it would not be economical 
to use this up to so high a figure ; but 
there are obvious possibilities of flying 
the ship with an upward pitch until the 
consumption of fuel has brough her into 
an approximate balance. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness 
with which the route to Egypt has been 
studied, it may be pointed out that for 
more than two years full meterological 
charts have been prepared at frequent 
intervals of the actual conditions along 
the route, and a scheme of operation 
worked out to meet those conditions. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the maximum load recorded on the nose 
coupling indicator during the worst of 
the gusts recently was two and one-half 
tons and once four tons, whereas the 
maximum load permissible on the bear- 


I was on board once when the wind 
was gusting up to 43 m.p.h., and so far 
as movement in the ship was concerned 
it was not apparent, and in the spacious 
passengers' quarters conditions were de- 
lightfully peaceful. The ship was roll- 
ing, swinging and also lifting and falling 
slightly at the tail; but seated in com- 
fortable cane chairs on the veranda of 
the main lounge looking out over miles 
of countryside, the only way to detect 
the roll of two or three degrees was to 
watch the line of the horizon against 
some fixed object in the ship. 

A ship in harbor transmits more 
motion than an airship at the mast, and 
even the most squeamish traveller need 
have no qualms on an airship. The way 
the large glass panels flood not only 
the lounge and dining rooms but all the 
passage ways of the passenger quarters 
with light comes as a surprise, and the 
sense of brightnese and peace is extia- 
ordinarillv restful. 
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Foreign News Briefs 

Mexican Aviation Company, division 
of Pan American Airways, is offering 
a week’s excursion, with trip from 
Brownsville, Tex., to Mexico City by 

other expenses covered in the rate of 
$250. 

Inter Americas Aviation Transport 
Corporation is arranging with the State 
of Vera Cruz, Mex., for the establish- 
ment of airports at Jalapa. Orizaba and 
Vera Cruz, to be used as stops on the 
Mexico City-Suchiate service. 

During six years of operation, planes 
in Siam have been flown 244,184 mi- 
have carried 3,697 passengers, 17.086 
bags of mail and 64,711 tons of mer- 
chandise. 

Beacons will be erected at ten inter- 
mediate fields between Havana and 
Santiago de Cuba on a new line re- 
cently surveyed by Cuban Army Avia- 

The Japanese Diet has appropriated 
about $1,650,000 for the construction of 
an airport for land and seaplanes to be 
built about half way between Tokio and 
Yokohama in the district of Haneda. It 
will be used for both military and com- 
mercial operations. 

The experimental aircraft construction 
plant which has been maintained by the 
Australian government at Sydney will be 
shut down and dismantled. 

Scadta has opened a new line from 
Bogota, Colombia, to Ibaque. It is 
planned to extend it later to Buena 
Ventura on the Pacific Coast. 

The airline from Marseilles, France, 
to Algiers has increased its service from 
thrice weekly to daily. Ten C.A.M.S. 
and Latecoere flying boats, twenty pilots, 
twenty mechanics, and twenty radio 
operators are now employed. 

A Cierva Autogiro, piloted by H. A. 
Rawson, flew across the English Chan- 
nel from Paris to Lympne, via 
Boulogne, recently. 

The town of Portsmouth, England, 
reports a net loss of about $13,500 in 
connection with the Schneider Cup 
Races, but the Corporation Committee 
reported that the advertising received 
was worth far more than this amount. 

The British certificate of airworthi- 
ness for the De Havilland Moth is now 
accepted for registration by the French 
Air Ministry. 

Mile. Maryse Hilz, French aviatrix, 
is planning an attempt to better the 
feminine endurance record now held by 
Mile. Maryse Bastic. 

The Touring-Club de France is 
arranging sight-seeing trips at greatly 
reduced rates, and special excursions 
for its members, as part of a general 
program to encourage flying. 

European automobile designers are 
using wind tunnels to test streamlining. 

Deruluft Company plans to maintain 
regular service during the winter on the 
Berlin-Riga-Moscow route. Only mail 


Russians Fly Over Pamir Mts. 

MOSCOW (Russia) — Flying part of 
the way through air at a temperature of 
over 70 deg. below zero (Fahrenheit), 
a Russian-built all-metal monoplane 
crossed the Pamir Mountains to link 
Tashkent, in the Soviet Federal State 
of Tajikistan, and the new Khorog fly- 
ing field on the Afghan border. The 
mountains were crossed at a height of 
17,360 ft., with surrounding peaks nearly 
3.000 ft. above the plane and no landing 
possible. On the return journey, the 
plane carried 100 letters, the first air 
mail from that vicinity, delivering them 
in Tashkent Oct. 24. 


Open Airline in Korea 

SEOUL (Korea) — A tri-weekly pas- 
senger service between Fukuoka and 
Dairen via this city was launched on 
Sept. 10. Flying time between ter- 
minals is scheduled for 7 hr. 51 min. 
spread over two days of flying. 


will be carried on the Leningrad route 
after Nov. 1. 

An International Communications 
Exposition will be held in Warsaw next 
summer, in connection with the Con- 
gress of International Organizations, 
July 6. 

Dr. Edmund Rumpler is reported to 
be planning a trip to America in Janu- 
ary to form a German-American 
Company for the construction of a 
170-passenger seaplane which he has 
designed for transatlantic service. 

Air service between Belgrade and 
Sofia. Bulgaria, has been doubled since 
May 1. Separate passenger and express 
services are operated three times 
weekly. 

Planes of S.A.B.E.N.A. flew approxi- 
mately 15.000 mi. with 98 passengers, 
about 500 lb. of merchandise and about 
4,300 lb. of mail, in Belgian Congo dur- 
ing August. 

Negotiations are completed for the 
establishment of an air convention be- 
tween Poland and Germany, as a result 
of which it is anticipated that an air 
service between Warsaw and Berlin 
will lie in operation in the spring of 
1930. 

Airplanes are being used by herring 
fishing companies at Kiel, Germany, 
to spot schools of the small fish. 


Caudron Low-Wing 
Light Monoplane Built 

PARIS (France) — One of the most 
interesting French entries in the recent 
Challenge de Tourisme International 
was the new production of Avions 
Caudron, the model 190. For a long 
time the firm had stuck to conventional 
biplane design. More recently, it 
produced the C.109, a light high-wing 
braced monoplane. This year, how- 
ever, M. Deville, the chief designer, 
turned to tile popular practice and 
brought out the C.190, a low-wing full 
cantilever monoplane. The construc- 
tion is all wood, including the entire 
covering. The machine is readily dis- 
assembled, the wing being in three 
sections, a central one accommodated 
in a shaped cut in the bottom of the 
fuselage, and two outer portions bolted 

The machine can be fitted with any 
type of engine from 75 to 100 hp. The 
model 192 is equipped with a Salmson 
radial air cooled, 95 hp. engine, while 
the model 193 is powered with a 
Renault four cylinder in-line air cooled 
engine of 80 hp. 

The general specifications arc as 
follows: span. 37.72 ft.; length, 

24.52 ft; height. 10.40 ft.: area, 488 
sq.ft. : fuel capacity, 33 gal. ; gross 
weight 1.562 lb. 

Two machines were entered for the 
Challenge event, one of each type. 
Both were finished at the last minute 
and made their first flight practically 
at the opening of the competition. The 
model 193 had engine difficulties and 
was compelled to retire: the 192 
performed well and survived brillantly 
the severe test of the lengthy circuit of 
Europe at a fair speed. 


French Test Pilotless Plane 

PARIS (France) — Military planes 
piloted only by a wireless stearing de- 
vice have been tested in this country. 
One plane equipped with the instrument 
recently was flown to a previously deter- 
mined pointed, where a charge of bombs 
was dropped, and was flown back to the 
point of take-off. Further tests are to 
be made at greater distances. 
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what our Readers say 


Dr. Reed Answers a Propeller 

Pitch Question by Mr. Cabot 

To the Editor : 

According to the accounts I have 
read of the wonderful Schneider Cup 
Race, the pitch of the propeller of the 
winning machine was 19 feet and the 
revolutions per minute 1,500. 

This figures up much less than the 
actual speed of the plane. Now, did 
the R.P.M. really reach a higher figure 
or was the extra speed due to the 
bending of the propeller under the 
strain in such a way as to increase the 

Godfrey L. Cabot. 

National Aeronautic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

[Mr. Cabot’s letter was submitted to 
Dr. S. A. Reed, inventor of the Reed 
propeller, under whose plans the pro- 
pellers winning the last five Schneider 
races have been built, with a request 
for his comment. Rr. Reed’s reply fol- 

Dear Mr. Warner: 

I have received your note of October 
8th enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. 
Godfrey L. Cabot with comments re- 
garding the pitch of the propellers 
used by the British winners of the 
Schneider Trophy and the three kilo- 
meter world’s record. 

Mr. Cabot assumes a pitch of 19 
feet, and I suppose he takes his R.P.M. 
from the account in Aviation of 
September 21st, as follows: viz. 

Maximum 3,050 geared to 1,525 
R.P.M. 

In Race 2,950 geared to 1,475 
R.P.M. 

Also that he takes the official speed 
of the Schneider race at 328.63 
M.P.H., and for the three kilometer 
357.7 M.P.H. 

On these figures the propeller 
would have no angles of incidence, or 
a negative angle of incidence. But 
before we invoke the mystery of a 
"negative slip” we must be sure that 
the facts and figures are authentic. 

The British are notably "hush- 
hush” with their racers, and I note in 
the Aviation account of September 
21st that at one stage an airscrew was 
substituted with greater pitch. 

As to increase of pitch in flight of. 
thin blade propellers of aluminum 
alloy, D.W.T. reports of many Mc- 
Cook Field static whirl tests of pro- 
pellers of this type usually show an 
increase of blade angles. Taken at 
about Srds radius, when absorbing the 
rated power of the engine [not the 
over-load), the increase ranges from 
$ degree to 1 degree, and although 
this does not accurately indicate the 
flight deflection, it is probably very 


near the true deflection. An increase 
of .8 degrees near the extremities of a 
propeller of 19 feet pitch would mean 
an increase of pitch of about 1 foot, 
and this would give a positive 
incidence for the Fairey-Reed pro- 
peller used in the Schneider Trophy 
race, even if it was actually only 19 
feet pitch. 

For the three kilometer race there 
is a high probability that for that very 
short spurt, they speeded the engine 
above the normal R.P.M., and an in- 
crease of 200 R.P.M. would give the 
blade a positive incidence, even if Mr. 
Cabot’s pitch figure of 19 feet is 

At any rate a 20 foot pitch would 
probably satisfy most of the conditions, 
and we must be careful about the 
actual figure when the difference is so 
slight. 

Designers of successful racing pro- 
pellers of the thin blade type learn 
peculiar things about the fine adjust- 
ment of pitch to racing conditions, and 
they are apt to be non-communicative. 

This propeller appears to have had 
a very high pitch ratio and a low tip 
speed. S. A. Reed, 

New York City. 


A Defense of Stunting 

To the Editor: 

Your leading editorial in the Sep- 
tember 7th issue of Aviation on 
civilian stunting does not seem to 
carry with it proofs with which you 


Air Pioneering in the Desert 

The Baghdad Air Mail, by Wing 
Comdr. Roderic Hill; Longmans. 
Green Sr Co., New York City; $7.00: 
S2S Pages. 


P ilots, especially those who have 
pioneered in the establishment of 
airlines, will take pleasure in reading 
this account of trail blazing over the 
Asia Minor wastes. With many maps 
and illustrations, the book incorporates 
the attractions of a work on explora- 
tion. "To present a series of personal 


usually accompany your engineering 
discussions. 

In other words, we believe that you 
will find that civilian stunting has had 
a real value in the sale of airplanes, 
passenger rides and in the general pro- 
motion of the business. 

It is true that the person who has 
never kown does not want to ride 
through a stunt exhibition, but it is 
equally true that the person who has 
never flown will want to ride with the 

The thing that we object to in your 
article is that you single out the 
civilians for criticism and seem to 
overlook the performance of the Army 
and Navy in stunts at low altitudes 
and obviously more hazardous than the 
civilian stunting. 

You also seem to overlook the fact 
that Air Races (against time) are not 
interesting to the lay public; but in 
order to have good races you have to 
have good prizes, and in order to pro- 
vide prizes - you have to have a good 
gate, the question is, if you cut out all 
stunting, will the public pay to come 
to see the races? 

The civilians at Cleveland complied 
with the restrictions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspectors. Fur- 
thermore, the Cleveland Race officials 
failed in their agreement with us that 
others were to be held to the same 
safety restrictions as the civilians. 

We, therefore, cannot understand 
your position in directing criticism 
solely at the civilians. 

Robert E. Lees. 

The Waco Aircraft Company, 
Troy. Ohio. 


narratives of flights,” is avowedly the 
author’s purpose, yet much of the con- 
structive history of the route — the 
problems which arose and their solu- 
tions, make truly good reading in this 
story of a mail line’s foundation. 

Trail blazing it surely was ... but 
with autos! From Palestine to Iraq, 
cars were driven to leave wheel marks 
which the fliers might be follow in 
crossing the desert. Now and then, 
nevertheless, a pilot was misled by an 
auto track — the wrong one — and 
forced to retrace his flight to pick up 
the main line. Incidents of this kind 


New Volumes 
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brought a realization that wheel tracks 
were not quite enough, hence a plough 
was obtained to describe a more last- 
ing thread at the side of the auto trail. 

We can only sympathize with the 
early fliers of the route. In D.H. 9a’s, 
single Liberty-engined craft, the fuel 
capacity was much too low for the 
entire trip, especially with head winds 
frequently encountered. "The early 
airmen," Commander Hill tells i 
“were forced to strap on as many 
twelve 4-gal. tins of petrol beneath the 
wings, making the craft look some 
thing like kangaroos transporting tlici 
young.” Then began the practice of 
leaving cans of fuel at intermediate 
landing grounds — until it was found 
the Bedouins too often poured out the 
gasoline and carried off the empty tins 
to which they took a fancy. Later, 
special fuel tanks were installed at 
intervals, the pilots alone carrying the 
keys, and this was the final solution. 
Even then the arabs discovered that a 
gun shot severed the lock with a nicety 
— this perhaps out of pure deviltry. 

Of course things were better whei 
later model machines were issued tc 
the fliers. Following the D.H. 9a': 
came the D.H. 10’s, to be quickly re 
placed by Vickers craft of the Vimy. 
Vernon, and later Victoria, types. 
The Vickers planes were large and 
offered a capacity of several pas- 
sengers and quantities of mail. 

More powerful craft were a boon tc 
the airmen, for troubles of load carry- 
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often encountered. To take off with a 
heavy load, it was often found neces- 
sary to await the cool of dawn at 
which time the air had more "body.” 
Because the air was quite rare at the 
Amman airport on account of altitude, 
another landing ground was chosen 
at Ziza, lying 300 ft. lower. “Never- 
theless, a Vickers Vernon with full 
load in hot weather was practically 
incapable of rising from Ziza after 1 ' 
a.m.” More powerful engines helped 
thus in some instances 3/5 lip. RolL 
Royce Eagle VIII’s were abandoned 


a pilot and the viewpoint o 
At times he tells us of the beauties of 
the waste lands, the color effects, sun- 
sets, and all : yet in a trice he is again 
the experienced pilot "talking shop” 
— and he uses the language a flier ap- 
preciates. Here is his descriptioi 
troublesome take-off in a hilly s< 
noted for its menacing air curi 

th" I b ott Xie< * f*th Ur htii ecl,y d0 Yy 
kyrie" (his Vickers Vernon) arou 
tested the controls, and opened : 
throttles. Up the hill w~ r 









One criticism which may be brought 
against the book is that it is too long. 
Many of the Commander’s mail trips 
and miscellaneous flights were repeti- 
tious in nature. The volume would 
have been more attractive had it not 
exceeded 250 pages. — H. F. Powell. 


Commander Burney Attacks 
Present Airship Construction 

The World, The Air and The 
Future, By Commdr. Sir Charles 
Dcnnistoun Burney. Bart., C.M.G., 
R.N. (Ret.); London; 1929. 

[More than usual space is devoted to 
this review by Aviation’s British 
correspondent because of the special 
significance, timeliness and controver- 
sial nature of the subject, and the 
standing of the author of the book. — 
Ed.] 


C ommander Sir Charles Burney has 
been one of the foremost and 
enthusiastic advocates of rigid air- 
ship construction in England since 
1921, and it was perhaps largely due 
to his efforts that the British govern- 
ment took up airship construction 
again by building R.101, and awarded 
a contract for the building of the 
R.100. He has been actively asso- 
ciated with the Airship Guarantee 
Company in the construction of the 
R.100, and it ip therefore distinctly 
surprising to find him, in the present 
volume, objecting vehemently to the 
design of both airships. It was 
published, of course, before either 
had been test flown, and immediately 
aroused a storm of protest and con- 
troversy. 

The R.101. lie says, cannot carry 
any pay load if it should be placed in 
service on a route to Egypt, and the 
R.100 has only ten tons available for 
passengers under favorable conditions. 
Both ships, in his opinion, are com- 
mercial failures and that only by 
adopting three new ideas of his own 
has the airship any chance of becom- 
ing of use to the world. Before making 
a few observations upon the soundness 
of this attitude it will be as well to 
quote essential passages from the book. 
The crux of the criticism is contained 
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in the following table of distribution 
of lift of the two ships (in tons) : 



In the text, he amplifies the ex- 
planation : "The total lift under stand- 
ard conditions is 156 tons for the 
R.100 and 148 tons for the R.101. 
Accordingly, the R.100 lias 12.5 tons 
of pay load and the R.101 none at all. 
(The R.101 would make a more 
favorable showing with lighter en- 
gines). 

"The accommodation in the R.100 
provides for 100 passengers, and if 
we take the average weight of a pas- 
senger at 160 lb., and allow 100 lb. of 
luggage for each person, this works 
out at roughly 11$ tons for passenger 
freight, leaving one ton over for mail. 
It must be remembered that the lift 
of a ship varies with the temperature 
and the height of the barometer, and 
the standard conditions are an ar- 
bitrary valuation of these two va- 
riables, which is supposed to give an 
indication of average conditions. It 
would be possible to obtain ten tons 
more lift in England and ten tons less 
lift in Egypt under certain conditions. 
A commercial service lias to take the 
worst conditions, however, and this is 
one reason for making a theoretical 
allowance for fuel weight of 100 per 
cent in excess of the still air allowance 
under standard conditions. 

“As these ships are to-day, the 
R.100 wants at least ten tons extra 
lift and the R.101 22.5 tons extra lift 
to make them commercial propositions 
upon the London-Egypt route at he 
low cruising speed of 70 m.p.h.” 

Previously Commander Burney has 
argued that on the score of safety 
alone the speed of a modern passenger 
airship should be not less than 90 
m.p.h., in order among other con- 
siderations to obtain more control 
from dynamic lift, and on this higher 
speed he gives the following table of 
increased weights: 



"A calculation based on the above 
figures would show that as a result 
of the increased weight involved in 
raising their cruising speed to 90 
m.p.h. the R.100 could carry no pay 
load and only about half the fuel re- 
quired, whilst the R.101 could not lift 
off the ground with either fuel or pay 

The British Air Ministry has re- 
fused to make any comment upon the 
figures, officially holding the view that 
Commander Burney is quoting esti- 
mates and until the ships have actually 
flown there is little use in giving what 
would only be rebutting estimates. 
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Unofficially, however, there are several 
important facts which have been dis- 
closed on the other side. For instance, 
by insisting upon the use of Diesel 
engines, the State has sacrificed 8J 
tons of pay load, holding that safety 
is more important at this stage than 
performance. Next, the figure of 148 
tons given by Commander Burney is 
not accepted by the Air Ministry as 
the total displacement of the ship, and 
the only figure officially given is 151- 
152 tons. The structure weight, too, 
is stated to be 102 tons and not 103, 
so that on these two items alone there 
is a discrepancy of either five or four 
tons, equivalent to a load of 28 or 35 
passengers counting, as the Air 
Ministry does, seven passengers to 

It is also admitted that there is 
much extra weight in the ships which 
may easily prove unnecessary for com- 
mercial purposes. For instance, at the 
start every control has been duplicated ; 
a Servo motor for the rudder, which 
may be a pure luxury, weighs half a 
ton : some of the reefing girders for 
tightening the fabric may prove 
unnecessary; air compressors are- 
duplicated : wherever there has been 
any doubt the policy has been to make 
a component grossly over strength ; the 
substitution of short wave for long 
wave wireless will save 500 lb. There 
is, in fact, abundant evidence that if 
another ship Were laid down to- 
morrow several tons could be saved 
in structure weight alone, and adding 
the 84 tons extra upon the engine in- 
stallation, there is a very strong case 
for assuming that there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong in the design or 
in the potential carrying capacity of 
the airships with further development 
along present lines. 

In regard to speed, admittedly the 
reservation of one engine purely for 
going astern has cut down the power 
for forward progress, but, of course, 
there is a slight counterbalance in the 
fuel not burned. British officials nat- 
urally agre that a speed of 90 m.p.h. 
would be desirable ; but whereas Com- 
mander Burney lightheartedly talks of 
its attainment, 'the more cautious State 
experts long ago worked out graphs 
which show that at present it is not 
possible to obtain that speed economi- 
cally. In other words, just as there is 
an economic limit to the speed of 
ocean vessels, so there is one for air- 
ships, and once speeds above 80 m.p.h. 
are considered, the engine power 
needed and the increased structure 
weights and fuel weights exceed any 
gain in other directions. 

Commander Burney also attacks the 
Air Ministry system of mooring to a 
high mast, a procedure which he has 
never favored, and he says that no 
airship can be commercial which has 
to rely upon this system and can only 
be maneuvered into its shed by hun- 
dreds of men under favorable condi- 
tions. He makes a great point of the 
difficulty of maintaining the ship in 
equilibrium at a 200-ft. mast, and then 
declares that alone among vehicles 


in use today, airships cannot make a 
landing by themselves and without ex- 
traneous aid. He lays down the propo- 

go into its shed upon any day in the 
year, and that she must be able to do 
so in a 45-mi. wind which may shift 
50 deg. in 10 sec. He then proceeds 
to elaborate his own mooring and 
docking raft system. The mast is tele- 
scopic and the author’s idea is that 
after the airship is moored to the mast, 
the mast can be lowered and the ship 
clamped by side arms. This system, 
however, also entails mooring the 
ship at a masthead which, as it is 
telescopic, is presumably 100-150 ft. 
high. When moored the ship is in 
just as delicate a state of equilibrium 
as when moored to the 200-ft. tower. 
Commander Burney relies upon stern 

upward or downward pull to assist in 
maintaining the ship level. He gives a 
figure of three tons as the extra 
weight, and admits that it will involve 
an increase in the size of the ship to 
obtain the same performance as that of 
a vessel not so fitted. To avoid swing- 
ing into the clamping arms he pro- 
poses to run side guys from the arms 
to the ship and so restrain the ship, 
while the bottom of the raft, which is 
like a pair of scissors, closes up and 
the arms are locked home. The raft 
and mast can always be swung to wind 
and then moved by power straight 
into the shed. 

Another new idea is the Howden 
Propulsion System, in which a combi- 
nation of fuel gas and heavy oil is 
used, and some of the engines are 
placed towards the rear of the ship in 
much the same position as the pro- 
pellers in a torpedo, a position which 
by reducing the length-diameter ratio 
to 4 to 1 will be possible even though 
the weight is upon the tail. The en- 
gines are to swivel and so enable the 
thrust of the airscrews to be exerted 
in varying directions. "The installa- 
tion of the Howden Propulsion Sys- 
tem,” Commander Burney claims, "in 
a ship of the R-100 class, would reduce 
both the engine weight and the hull 
structure weight, and enable a vessel 
of 90 m.p.h. cruising speed to be built 
such as would fulfill the conditions of 
the London-Egypt route I have al- 
ready referred to.” 

The third idea is more revolutionary 
still, and is of an elliptical ship with 
two long floats under the mid-section 
to enable it to alight on water much 
as a flying boat does. The new shape 
achieves four fundamental objects : 



"To illustrate how such ’a vessel will 
he operated we will suppose that the 
height of the longitudinal axis of the 
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ship is 80 ft. above the water line and 
that the distance apart of the floats 
is also 80 ft. and furthermore that a 
side wind of 35 m.p.h. exerts a force 
of just under 120 tons upon the side 
of the ship. In order to keep the ship 
from being blown over in a 35 m.p.h. 
side wind we shall require one of the 
boat hulls to push up with 120 tons 
and the other to pull down with 120 
tons. Obviously, therefore, each float 
must have a buoyancy of over 120 
tons and at the same time acquire an 
actual weight of 120 tons. To enable 
this weight to be obtained the ship 
will alight on the water in exactly the 
same manner as a flying boat. The 
ballast tanks in the boat hulls will 
then be automatically filled with 120 
tons of water by means of scoops, and 
as soon as they are full the ship can 
be stopped and will then float stably 
on the boat hulls. The ship can then 
be moored to a buoy in exactly the 
same way as a marine vessel and will 
lie approximately head to wind. . . . 
As soon as the’ sluices in the ballast 
tanks are opened the ship will rise 
off the water as if being hoisted by 
a lift” 

Elaborating the advantages of the 
new scheme and taking R.100 as a 
concrete example, Commander Burney 
states that the actual useful lift of the 

R. 100 is 64 tons, but of this amount 
five per cent, or 7J tons at least, must 
be carried as emergency ballast owing 
to the ship having to make a static 
landing at a mooring mast while some 
8 tons more are lost in bringing 
her to a safe flying level of say 2,000 
ft. The available lift is then reduced 
from 64 to 484 tons; and at least 36 
tons of this must be taken off for 
crew and fuel, leaving only 12-J tons 
for pay load. With the new design it 
would be possible to operate the ship 
like a flying boat, driving her into the 
wind and raising her from the water 
with at least two tons negative lift. 
The whole of these savings, compris- 
ing 2 tons negative lift, 8 tons ballast 
discharge to 2,000 ft., and 44 tons of 
the 74 tons of emergency ballast, can 
therefore be put against the loss due 
to the extra weight of the floats. 

A ship designed for the Atlantic 
service under these conditions, Com- 
mander Burney claims, could have the 
following characteristics: Displace- 

ment. 350 tons; cruising speed. 90- 
100 m.p.h.; range at cruising speed, 

S. 000-7.000 mi.; pay load. 50 tons. 
This would enable 150 passengers and 
20 tons of freight to be carried. 

Commander Burney, however, ad- 
mits that it would be unwise to advo- 
cate the actual construction of an 
elliptical type of ship until further 
researches are completed, and the first 
criticisms which occur to the mind are 
that the structure cannot be so eco- 
nomical from a weight point of view 
as a circular ship; double bags or 
diaphragms would be essential to deal 
with surging of the hydrogen; and if 
the center of gravity and of pressure 
more closely approach each other, the 
stability problem may become serious. 
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Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter 

T HE sensitive altimeter used recently by Lieut. James 
H. Doolittle in his blind flights, carried on in connec- 
tion with series of experiments sponsored by the Guggen- 
heim Fund, was developed by the Kollsman Instrument 
Company in Brooklyn, N. Y. While it is a self-contained 
instrument for ordinary use. 
more accurate results may be 
obtained by connecting the in- 
strument with a static tube 
similar to that used with the 
Kollsman landing altimeter. 

The Kollsman altimeter is 
essentially an extremely sensi- 
tive pressure gauge operated by 
barometric pressure, the dial 
being graduated in units of 
height instead of units of pres- 
Koiiaman .tiiinwiiT sure, according to the U. S. 

altimeter calibration standard. 

It is a 2j-in. round dial instrument and is interchange- 
able with any standard aircraft altimeter. The instru- 
ment has two hands similar in their arrangement to those 
on a clock, each moving over its own scale. One scale is 
graduated in hundreds of feet with subdivisions of ten 
feet, while the other scale is graduated in thousands of 
feet. The range of the instrument is 20.000 ft. The 
hand in the large scale goes through twenty complete 
revolutions in reaching an altitude of 20.000 ft., while 
the pointer on the small scale goes through one complete 
revolution. In registering a change in altitude of one 
hundred feet, the motion of the hand on the large scale is 
4- in. and for difference of 10 ft., the movement of the 
hand is jfa in. It is, therefore, evident that this altimeter 
can be read very accurately. The dial of the Kollsman 
altimeter is fixed while the hands and two setting marks 
may be rotated by an adjustment knob so that any alti- 
tude above or below sea level may be taken as zero. 

Both the hands and the setting marks function in such 
a manner that when the hands are set at zero before 
taking off from a field, the setting marks indicate the 
height of the field above sea level at normal barometric 
pressure or the barometric pressure expressed in feet of 
altitude. After the take off. the hands will register the 
altitude above the field. The altimeter may also be set 
with setting marks at the zero and the hands will then 
indicate altitude above sea level at normal barometric 
pressure or the barometric pressure expressed in feet of 
altitude up to 20,000 ft. 

This arrangement of hands and setting marks is ad- 
vantageous when landing at a field where the barometric 
pressure or the altitude is different from the conditions 
existing on the field from which the take off was made. 

The Kollsman altimeter is very closely calibrated and 
thoroughly compensated for any changes in temperature. 
The dial is fixed so that the zero point always remains 
in the same position on top of the dial. 

As the hand quickly indicates comparatively small 
changes in altitude the instrument is an accurate climb 
and descent indicator. 


Rieker Pitch and Bank Indicator 

A NEW model of combination pitch and bank in- 
dicator is announced by the Rieker Instrument 
Company, 1919-21 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The instrument accurately shows at a glance the angle of 
ascent or descent, or whether the nose of the plane is up 
or down. The bank indicator scale registers any de- 
parture from the correct bank angle, and shows whether 
the plane is slipping or skidding; as the stainless steel 
ball will remain in the center near zero when the proper 
amount of both controls is used. 


Illllin*— TRADE CATALOGS "Hill 

Machines and Tools — A booklet. 24 pages in length, 
combining a brief history of the plant of the Brown & 
Sharpe Company. Providence. R. I.. and mentioning sev- 
eral of the products manufactured by the concern, has 
just been issued. This booklet is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of historic interest of the plant, as well as several 
of the products mentioned. 

Rusco Products — Aeronautical products, manufac- 
tured by the Russell Manufacturing Company, New 
York, are described in a 16-page catalog issued by this 
company. Among the products listed in this catalog are 
aero rings, shock cord, instrument cord, leather and 
safety belt material, parachute harness, and others. 

Napier Engines — A 28-page booklet entitled "Some 
Famous Air Achievements.” has been published recently 
by D. Napier & Son. Ltd., London. England. This 
booklet is in both English and French and is profusely 
illustrated with etchings. Illustrations of a number of 
the Napier powered record breaking planes and brief 
sketches of the circumstances under which each record 
was established, constitutes the contents of the booklet. 

Airport Lighting Equipment — The B.B.T. Cor- 
poration of America has recently issued a 15-page booklet 
describing several types of landing field lights and bea- 
cons and entitled, “Safe Airport Lighting.” Illustra- 
tions of the products and their uses, together with a 
diagram showing the principles of collection and pro- 
jection of light through Fresnel lens, is presented, as 
well as information regarding the requirements for safe 
illumination of landing fields. 

Air Compressors — Catalog No. 376. issued by the 
Manley Manufacturing Company.- Bridgeport, Conn:, 
illustrates the complete line of Manley air compressors. 
It also contains valuable information for use in choosing 
proper types and size of an air compressor, for garage 
and service station buildings, as well as other purposes. 
A number of accessories for use in connection with air 
compressors and air systems also are described. 

Steel Work Benches — A new bulletin has been is- 
sued by the Standard Pressed Steel Company, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., describing the "Hallowell-Westric” This 
bulletin is particularly devoted to a type of work bench 
developed through the combined efforts of the Standard 
Presseil Steel Company and the Western Electric Co. 
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KEEP WINTER 

OUTSIDE 


THE HANGARS 

Hangar heating has been greatly simplified by the use of unit 
heaters. It is still further simplified when you install Trane Unit 
Heating, because the complete Trane line of 17 different types 
and sizes gives you full opportunity to choose exactly the right 
units required to heat your space properly and without waste. 
Experience in hangars where Trane Unit Heaters are installed 
proves that you can rely on Trane Unit Heating to maintain com- 
fortable working temperatures regardless of outside weather. A 
scientifically planned installation, recommended by Trane engi- 
neers to meet the special requirements of each hangar, places 
Trane Unit Heaters to deliver a down draft of heated air against 
the doors, minimizing the inrush of cold air when doors open. 


First cost of Trane Unit Heating is 30 to 40% less than cast iron or 
pipe coil radiation. Operating economies run as high as 25%. Heat 
control is instantaneous. For complete information, mail the coupon. 


HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 


TRANE 

UNIT HEATING SPECIALISTS 
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AVIATION ENGINE 
OIL . . . UNIFORM THE 
WORLD OVER 



Designed solely for use in the air — a superior 
new aviation engine oil of absolute uniformity 
is now offered the flying world. In every section 
of America — wherever he may land — the flyer 
will be able to rely on it as an oil of highest 
quality. Built to fit the exact requirements of 
his engine. 

Stanavo is the name of this new oil. It was de- 
veloped by the Stanavo Specification Board, an 
organization of scientists and engineers of the 
Standard Oil Company of California — Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana)— Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. 

Month after month during the past year Stanavo 
has been tested in the laboratory and in the 
air. Short flights, long flights — tests under vary- 
ing climatic conditions, altitudes and abnormal 
loads, different engines and planes — have at 
last satisfied the Board that the product is right. 
Distribution of Stanavo is now being completed. 
Ask for it by name at all airports and flying fields. 


STANAVO 

AVIATION ENGINE OIL 


One Brand STANAVO. One Quality 
— the Highest Throughout the World. 
STANAVO SPECIFICATION BOARD, Inc. 



The New f^J--The First 
Full Vision Plane 


OW — an enclosed plane without 
a blind spot. The B/J engineer- 
ing staff, drawn together for the 
pioneering of new designs for military 
planes, has carried this same original 
designing into a two-place tandem 
monoplane for commercial, private or 

The result is that the first commer- 
cial B/J embodies a new wing arrange- 
ment that affords full vision in all 

Seated at the controls of the new 
B/J, the pilot commands a full, clear 

and below the wing on either side 
. . . and to the rear. By a movement 
of the eye or turn of the head he views 
the entire cyclorama of land and sky. 


The ample side windows, of shatter- 
proof glass, may be opened or closed 

Combined with this unique full 
vision design are remarkable stability, 
easy yet positive controls, and numer- 
ous other features which make the 
B/J especially suited for student train- 
ing or private flying. 

The advanced design of control sur- 
faces and gear afford a degree of ma- 
noeuvcrability and control comparable 
to that of military aircraft. High 


cruising speed, ample fuel capacity 
and relatively small fuel consumption 
result in a wide cruising range. A high 
angle of climb, slow landing speed and 
wheel brakes make the plane well 
adapted for small field operations and 

Setting new standards in ease of 
handling and in safe, comfortable, 
care-free flying, the B/j is a "Pace- 
maker of the Air" in salability as well 
as in performance. Write for further 
information abouc this new B/J, and 
about distributor territories still open. 



Berliner Joyce 




Aircraft Corp. 


BALTIMORE 

“PACEMAKERS^ 


MARYLAND 
OF THE AIR” 
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40 Twice -Tested 


AERONAUTICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 




up to the Goodrich standard . . . 
Branded with the Goodrich Name! 


F ROM nose tip to tail wheel Good- 
rich lends its name to forty twice- 
tested, Goodrich branded products 
made of rubber for aviation. 

Tires, propeller covering, hose. 



handle grips, rubber matting, shock 
absorbers, shock absorber coil, grom- 
mets, aero board, tail wheels . . . 

Goodrich manufactured and tested 
—first in its laboratories . . . then in 
Goodrich’s own "flying laboratory” 
of the air ... an airplane of the latest 

‘yp e - 

Equipped with Goodrich Split- 
Second Silvertown Airplane Tires, 
record-breaking planes were piloted 
by Lindbergh, Goebel, Hawkcs, 
Kingsford -Smith, Brock and Schlce, 
and Chamberlin. At the four major 
aircraft shows this year Goodrich 
equipped planes lead all others as 
they consistently have done in the 
past! These forty standard, Goodrich 
branded aviation products can be 
purchased from any Goodrich aero- 
nautical distributor. 

The B.F.Goodrich RubbcrCo.,Es- 
tablishcd 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Good- 
rich Company, Kitchener, Ontario. 



Goo dr ich 


Rubber for 
•Iviation 
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Real Values In Aviators' Winter Equipment 



KB COMMERCIAL No. I 


Complete aeronautical stocks at your command. 
In our position of the world's largest aeronau- 
tical supply house, our stock is kept up to the 
minute at all times. We can fill any aviation 
need — and "Ship the Same Day.” 

FLYING SUITS 

NB COMMERCIAL No. 1— Finely woven buckskin 
cloth, semi water proof, olive drab color. Lined 
throughout with heavy fur. Wide collar lined with 
Bulgarian Lamb fur. Zipper fasteners. Large 
pockets are built in the suit. Double stitched seams 


and quilt stitched throughout $75*00 

NB COMMERCIAL No. 2 — Same as above except 
lined with best grade long wool sheepskin. 

No. I grade $60-00 

No. 2 grade 50-00 


ARMY-NAVY No. 1 — Outer covering made entirely 
of heavy grade Jungle Cloth, lined throughout with 
best grade South American Electrified Lambskin, 
collar lined with South American Beaver (Nutria). 


The best flying suit made in America, regardless 

of price. Each $140-00 

ARMY-NAVY No. 2 — Same as above, except lined 
with heavy sheepskin wool $120-00 


Special Prices to Transportation Lines, 



ARMY-NAVV No. 1 



NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 

western branch Marshall, Missouri 

3709 Monet. Avenue, At.’THOKI'/.En Itrodouw-HUIIaid Aeronaut, Com.. Bwraer Brother., Air Artlvltlei. Inc., 8unp!j Diemen 
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is illustration 
shows — 
Radiator Shut- 
ter Control 

(2) Bomb Rack Safety 
Control 

(3) Flare Release 

(4) Starting Magneto Re- 
mote Control 

(5) Suction Hose Strainer 

(6) Hand Type Fuel Pumps 

(7) Engine Controls 

(8) GearType Fuel Pumps 


ERO SUPPLY equipment includes not 
■nly every part used in the fabrica- 
tion of aircraft . . . but all important ac- 
cessories ... as widely varied as gauges, 
valves . . . refueling systems . . . engine 
controls and fuel pumps . . . flare releases 
and so forth . . . Just as all AERO SUP- 
PLY fabricated parts are made to A N 
standards ... so, all accessories . . . whether 
AERO SUPPLY made ... or staple ma- 
terials ... are included in our line because 
of their high and uniform quality. 


AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO., Inc. 


College Point 


Long Island, N. V. 


SUBSIDIARIES 

National Steel Products Company, Dayton, Ohio 
I..A o— i..— — <- ’- i, Corry, Pennsylvani 


Standard Automatic Products Corporator 
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WINGS 

that scintillate with color 


T ODAY, prime factors in the sale of 
planes are: color, beauty, comfort and 
convenience. Styling has become as essential 
to aircraft as to modern motor cars. 

Pioneers in the development of aircraft 
finishes, the du Pont organization is uniquely 
equipped to render valuable assistance in the 
important work of aircraft styling. For 
every part of the ship, du Pont now supplies 


finishes especially developed for the air. 
And the du Pont Color Advisory Service 
keeps in constant touch with aircraft styl- 
ing in both America and Europe — offers 
you expert aid in planning up-to-the-minute 
color schemes. 

Complete information on any du Pont 
product for airplane use will be furnished 
either by mail or by a qualified representative. 


AIR-TESTED FINISHES 



(SMB) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 

Industrial Finishes Division, Parlin, N. J. 
oo Elston Ave., Chicago, 111. 351 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


MEMBER OF 
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CABINS 


styled in modem luxury 


I N the growing competition to give planes 
greater luxury — distinctive comforts, 
smart refinements — leading manufacturers 
have recognized the remarkable usefulness 
of du Pont Pyralin and Fabrikoid. 

Available in various colors and effects, 
du Pont Pyralin provides transparent cabin 
windows, instrument boards and wing lights 
of ideal strength, lightness and beauty 
for the modern ship. It offers unlimited 


opportunity for original design of fittings. 

And du Pont Fabrikoid solves perfectly 
the problem of upholstery for modern cabins 
and cockpits. The new Nemoursa Aeroplane 
Fabrics combine toughness, lightness and 
gaiety of design uniquely appropriate to 

Du Pont technical men will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in specifying and designing. 
Write to one orallofthedivisionslisted below. 


< sm t> 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 

DU PONT VISCOLOID CO., Inc. 

330 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
FABRIKOID DIVISION Newburgh, New York 



AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



■Air Speed 
Indicator 


Turnbuckles [ 


Shackles 


Cables and Wire 


Johnson Wind Coni 


operator 


ALSO . . . 

Pipe Fittings 
Metals — sheet, 


'Bolts and ~Njits 


Johnson 
Tail Wheel 


Suits and Helmets 
Belts and Goggles 


GET OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ifflCt tor All the Best 
\eronautical Supplies 

Complete Stocks - Prompt Service 


JOBMSON 

c^PLAP^ETJnmir^PPLY CQI> 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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JUDGMENT 


In THESE DAYS of hectic competition in the air, sound business judgment 
is just as important as engineering skill and experience. That is why the back- 
ground of the Buhl Aircraft Company — almost a century of recognized leader- 
ship in the many fields with which the name has been identified — assures you 
that the future of Buhl Airsedans will be as brilliant as the present record they 
are making above the clouds. Several attractive dealer franchises are still available. 



IWIIL 


oAircraft Company 

M All VS VI 1,1. K. MICHIGAN U 


DISTRIBUTORS 

CALIFORNIA 
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APPROVED.... 

BY THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The Spartan School of Aeronautics is one of the few American schools of aviation 
with official approval and recognition from the United States Department of Commerce. 

This means that the Spartan school has maintained high standards in both policy and 
practice. The Spartan course is complete, instructors are men of exceptional character 
and ability; equipment and facilities meet the most exacting requirements. Spartan is 
one of the few schools attaining that point in development necessary to such distinction. 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 

COMPLETE TO THE SMALLEST DETAIL 


Subjects covered in the ground school 
include: Air Commerce Rules and Regu- 
lations, Nomenclature (Aeronautical 
Terms), Airplane Theory and Shop, Motor 
Theory and Shop, Navigation, Meteorol- 
ogy, Parachutes, Radio, Instruments, Ad- 
vertising, Sales, Factory Methods. (All 
ground instructors licensed by U. S. 
Department of Commerce.) 

FLIGHT EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING . . 
Modern commercial ships insure flight 


instruction on schedule every day the 
weather permits. Spartan maintains re- 
serve planes in addition to those in daily 
service and all ships are powered with 
radial type air-cooled motors. 

The Spartan school is fully equipped 
for cross-country night flying in cabin 
or open cockpit planes. All flight instruc- 
tors and planes licensed by U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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)ISTINGUISHED 

FROM ALL OTHERS BY 

ENGINEERING ,,, 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY has added to its 
organization a new class of specialists . . . men who 
conceive on paper an airplane with surfaces so 
proportioned and weights so balanced as to assure 
maximum performance in flight with utmost safety 
in operation . . . men who understand quality of 
metal and how to utilize its greatest strength with- 
out an ounce of surplus weight . . . men who know 
true-grain timber and its proper stage of seasoning 
. . . and men with long experience in the appli- 
cation of important fabric surfaces. 

With such an organization of master craftsmen and 
engineers Spartan is producing an airplane of out- 
standing dependability and performance ... an 
airplane that is distinguished from all others by 
Engineering 

SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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The Monocoach 


Welcomes comparison 


In performance — comfort — dependability — 
luxury and VALVE , the new Monocoach 
welcomes comparison with all other quality pro- 
duction aircraft. Nothing else will prove so con- 
clusively — so decisively — the supremacy of this 
four passenger cabin plane. 

Altho designed and engineered especially to 
meet the growing demand of the private flyer for 
a family and guest plane, the Monocoach has 
proven itself invaluable for business and passen- 
ger service. Powered by the Wright W.W. J-6, it 
has an excess of reserve power and a speed of 
133 miles per hour. 

Is offered at about two-thirds the cost of the 
slightly larger cabin planes and approximately 
the same price as the conventional open three 
place biplanes, equipped with engines of less 
horsepower. 

Price: 88,250 flyaway Moline, 111. 


Perfi 


'ormance 


t < Ri.,r Wn(jhr W.W / l. 



Dual Control; Hamilton oi 
ard Steel Propeller; EclipseStarter; 
Bendix wheels and brakes; Split 
type landing gear, Oildraulic shock 
struts; Navigation lights; Pioneer 
Compass and Air Speed Indicator: 
Thermo-Pete oil pre-heater; Con- 

Cerlificale of Approval 


MONO AIRCRAFT C O R P. 

Builders of the Monocoupe, Monosport, Monoprep, and Monocoach 
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KEYSTOME LOENIIMG amphibian AIR YACHT 




3 HOURS PER DAY PER 
SHIP— AT A PROFIT 


The suitability of Keystone-Loaning Air Yachts for profitable 
charter service has been clearly established in the operations of 
the New York & Suburban Airlines. Under the direction of Cap- 
tain Harry Rogers, authority on marine flying, flights have been 
conducted with a fleet of four Cyclone-powered Air Yachts from 
the base of the N. Y.A.T. Airport at North Beach, New York City. 

Trips to Maine, the upper St. Lawrence and other distant 
points were made regularly, supplemented by “beach hopping” 
at lake and shore resorts. The average time in the air — 3 hours 
per ship per day— was 50% in excess of the quota originally set. 
Earnings averaged $90 per hour per ship, including all non-re- 
munerative flying, while special work often brought as high as 
$400 per hour. During one 60-day period the four Air Yachts 
earned $65,000. 



The management of the line has especially noted — (1) the 
decided preference of their patrons for amphibians over land or 
sea planes, (2) the outspoken delight of the passengers in the 
comforts and smooth flight of the Air Yacht, (3) the easy han- 
dling of Keystone-Loening Air Yachts by the beach crews, (4) the 
advantage of having only one engine per ship to service during 
busy days, (5) the low operating and maintenance cost. 

This is another striking example of how Keystone-Loening Air 
Yachts assist the transport operator to success. 

6 to 8 passengers : 525 11. P. : 100 M. P. H. Cruising : S2T.900 

Keystone Aircraft Corporation 
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Another Airport Recommends 
Stanolind Aviation Products 


„ Manage^ 

ESTS**-**"" 

0 „« SW ‘ , f«l »» 4 ““tt" 1 ! 8 ” 1 *’ 
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Today Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils are 
well known at midwestem airports and preferred by the 
majority of pilots. These men know that they can rely on 
the supreme quality of Stanolind Aero Products as their 
best insurance against engine trouble. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 

general Offices: 910 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

It: H- fir I? P I s * if 
v ' ' ■> 
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—‘designing hangars 

—ventilating them 

—daylighting them 

—selecting suitable materials . . 
—eliminating rust and corrosion 

ROBERTSON 

Y OUR hangars can be either a source of economy 
to you ... or they can eat into the money you 
should use for planes and motors. They can be either 
the trouble-free kind that never cost you a thought 
... or they can be the kind that keep workmen 
forever busy with paint pot or repairs. They can cost 
you too much money to build ... or they can cost you 
too little to do their job effectively. 

Do you know how much a hangar should cost? Do 
you know what materials are best for them? Do you 
know the cheapest and most effective ways to day- 
light them? Do you know whether the design of your 
hangar is going to have any effect on the removal of 
carbon monoxide gas? 

Robertson engineers have been dealing with these 
and a thousand other questions affecting hangars all 
over the world. 

Bring your problems to them. Let them look over 
your blueprints. Their suggestions will not cost you 
anything and will not obligate you. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


ROBERTSON 


A Typical Law-CaB, Long-LM Hangar Corned with RPM, al Brainard Field 
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MOTEURS DEVIATION 

IGDEEMlGail 


SOCldC LORRAINE 


200 ROUTE DE BEZON5 


A ARGENTEUIL. ( S.C.O.) 



Marine Motors of 250 and 500 H.P. 
Automobiles 15 H.P. Sport and Touring Models 
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New, improved, 

yet tested by time 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Troy, Ohio 
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£j0" WITH THAT OF ANY 



swift, easily maneuverable, economical to operate and comfortable to ride in. 

In offering it commercially to the domestic and foreign market it is the belief of America's 
largest airplane manufacturer that Model 80-A is the best Transport of its type built. 

Complete information will be sent upon request. 

BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 

'Division of United ^Aircraft & Transport Corporation 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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‘Developed for Safety with Performance 

Brunner - inkle Aircraft Corporation 

1-17 Haverkamp St., Dept. Glendale, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Instruments Help Waco 
Planes Win Tour 



CONSOLIDATED 
IN ST II CM ENTS 

CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 



WHAT RIND OF HANGAR 

SHALL WE ^ 
ERECT ? 

That’s the question 



It should be firesafe but 
we don’t want to make a big 
investment .,.we might move 
. . . we want something that can 
be enlarged if we need more 
space, etc., etc.. 





HERE’S THE ANSWER TO THESE QUESTIONS 

BLWV>KNOX 
STEEL 
HANGARS 



it and portable and does not 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


BIAWfCNOX 
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A 

Pacemaker 
for S ales l 


T HERE is no slump in Bellanca Sales! Very much to 
the contrary, sales of the new 1930 Bellanca Pace- 
maker are booming. Its acceptance by the flying 
public has been instantaneous since it was first shown 
at the Cleveland races. 

Among the purchasers of the Bellanca Pacemaker , during the 
first thirty days following its public appearance, are — Eastern 
Air Express, for the New York-to-Miami service; Irving Air 
Chute Co., R. C. Van Arsdale, of Boston; Compania Aerea 
Hondurena, a United Fruit subsidiary, of Tela, Honduras; 
Lloyd Campbell, of Kansas City; Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., 
Honolulu; Transposes Aereos Transcontinentales, Mexico 
City; Lloyd F. Layne, Memphis; Hercules Aeroplane Pro- 
ducts Corp., Los Angeles; Halley Aviation Management, 
Inc., Omaha ; and A. H. Thurmond, of Kansas City. Several of 
these purchases were fleet orders, for three or more Pacemakers. 


In addition, we have sold a number of Bellanca Seaplanes in 
Canada, following the Cleveland show. The new Bellanca 
has been chosen to meet a very wide variety of climatic and 
operating conditions. | 

These sales have directly resulted from the amazing Bellanca 
performance, clearly demonstrated by the success of Bellanca 
monoplanes at the Cleveland races — Bellanca 's outstanding 
success with the Wright Whirlwind 300 engine — the up-to- 
date improvements represented in Beilanca Aircraft, of both 
the landplane and seaplane type, and the recognition of the 
inherent safety in Bellanca design. 

The future of the 1930 Bellanca is definitely assured. The 
Pacemaker has won a wide and hearty acceptance ... for its 

landing gear, fitted with oil-draulic shock absorbers; for 
its safety, stability, beautiful cabin work, and performance. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 


. . Bellanca CH 300 or “Pacemaker." Speclficatioi 


V 


than Dept, of Commerce r 


.. . —Highspeed isom.p.h.;cruisingspeed, nom-p.h. Payload (with pilot) 1 

Both types built under U. S. Dept, of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 1: 
The Pacemaker Freighter: Dual control 34 cu. ft. closed freight compartment, a p 
seats and baggage compartment. Payload (with pilot) 1,745 lbs. U. S. Dept, of Q 
Approved Type Certificate No. 145. 


BELLANCA 


— r*rr“ 
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20 Lives Saved In 20 Seconds 



The Aerial Life Saving 
Sensation of the Age 

Floyd Smith 

^ SAFETY SEAT 


mmm 

mBsm 
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Some exclusive territories open to live dealers. 

S WITLIK MANUFACTURING CO. 

Broad and Dye Sts. Trenton, N. J. 


Our Congratulations To Waco 
and Winning Pilots 



WESTERN 

UNION 



again TITANINE dopes and lacquers 
prove all-weather durability — 

jco J-6 300's which placed first and second in the 
Annual National Air Tour held in October for the Edsel 
Ford Reliability Trophy demonstrated again the durability 
of Titanine standard airplane finishes. We congratulate 
the Waco Aircraft Co. and the winning pilots, John 
Livingston and Arthur J. Davis, on their victory. 

The Titanine products used on the Waco ships are TiTwo 
red brown dope and pigmented dopes on fabric surfaces, 
and Regolac metal lacquer on cowlings, struts, and running 

g6ar TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jersey 

»T -I TAN1NE> ^ 

STANDARD AIRPLANE FINISHES SINCE 1913 



Speaking of Reliability . . 


A Boltin lours 
101 

CITIES 

40 

STATES 

12,000 

MILES 

Always on 
T hue 




ir long distance travel over established ai 
. you'll find Robins are doing their daily tcorli ... . thoroughly 
. . . steadily . . . tvith a minimum of servicing. 


No better cabin plane than the Robin 
is made for the severe hour after hour 
strain of instruction flying. 


A CURTISS ROBIN recently covered 
Xi. the country on a scheduled business 
trip. The itinerary called for the visiting 
of 101 cities in 46 states . . . surely a com- 
plete coverage of the United States. 

Naturally all kinds of weather . . . every 
flying condition . . . every type of airport 
were encountered. Desert heat and moun- 
tain cold . . . fair weather and storms. No 
more complete and thorough test could be 
devised to show the flying and endurance 
qualities of a plane and engine. 

And throughout this whole trip 
the Robin was on scheduled time on 


every landing and every take-off . 

There were no forced landings ... no 
engine trouble . . . and the only replace- 
ments were two tail skids. 

Yet this performance is just one of 
many that Robins all over the. world are 
making daily. Outstanding proof of the 
•kable dependability and operating 
economy of these sister ships of the 
St. Louis Robin, the holder of the World's 
Endurance Record. 

If you'll fly a Robin and subject it to 
any test you want, you'll understand 
why it’s the best all - purpose, all- 
weather ship in its price class— without 
reservations. 

The ruggedness of construction, yet 
beauty of design . . . inherent stability 
. . . high visibility, and cabin comfort 
and appointments breed confidence and 
enthusiasm in pilot and passengers alike. 

A word from you and complete infor- 
mation about the Robin and the loca- 
tion of the nearest Curtiss base will 
reach you immediately. At the field you 
can see it . . . and fly it. Write Depart- 
ment 16. Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, 
27 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Sales agents for Curtiss-Robertson 
Airplane Mfg. Co., Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., Incorporated, Ireland 
Aircraft, Incorporated, Moth Aircraft 
Corporation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 



Inspecting and servicing a fleet, of 
Robin cabin planes at one of the 40 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Schools. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 

A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

“ World's Oldest Flying Organisation ” 
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Move the Bench 
Not 

the Job 


“Hallo weir' Semi-Portable 

Work-Bench of Steel 


A Semi- Portable Work Bench on two casters — one 
you can trundle around from place to place ; from job 
to job — how docs that strike you? 

Before the "HALLOWELL” Semi- Portable of 
Steel a work bench was a fixture — once in position, 
there it remained. 

Not so with the “HALLOWELL"— grab the han- 
dles and trundle Bench and all to where you want it; 


let go, and the “HALLOWELL" lands on its two 
plain feet and becomes, at once, rigid as a rock. 

And when the job is finished, roll the "HALLO- 
WELL” away and leave it where least in the road, 
so floor and wall spaces can be used to best 
advantage. 

Otherwise the construction is just like the now- 
famous line of 


‘Hallowell" Steel Benching 

Bulletins 386, 414, and 416 — Yours for the Asking. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BRANCHES 

B OS TON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 

B OX 528 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Airport Development & Construction Co. 

PHILADEI. I* III A 

Reports Consultation Design 
1 1 1 1 1 ITThw Engineering Construction 


Aviation 
Building Problems Solved 

K EYSTONE Aircraft Corporation’s rapid growth neces- 
sitated doubling its capacity for production of large 
bombers and commercial transport planes. A.D.C. engineers 
— specialists in aviation building — were called on to help 
solve the intricate problems of building design, heating, 
ventilation, production routing, shop layout, &c. A. D. C. 
coordinated service has been again justified by the resulting 
maximum efficiency at lowest cost. 



Now you can purchase your plane out of income 
as Colonial Dealers — through arrangements made 
with Aviation Credit Corporation — offer a new 
aircraft time-payment plan. The cost of a plane with 
complete insurance coverage is financed by Avia- 
tion Credit in just as simple a manner as in buying 
an automobile on time. 

The purchaser makes a cash down payment of 
33 1/3% of the total price and the balance is paid 
in twelve equal monthly installments. Colonial 
Dealers will gladly furnish you with additional in- 
formation as to how you may pay for a plane out 
of earnings. 

For operators of charter 
flights and flying schools, this 
method of purchase is par- 
ticularly desirable. It is also 
attractive to the private pilot, 


than he has anticipated and at a lower original 
investment. 

The line of planes distributed by Colonial Flying 
Service throughout New York State and New 
England includes such well known makes as 
FAIRCHILD-CHALLENGER- FLEET- PITCAIRN 
and STANDARD. 

Colonial district sales offices are located at Boston, 
Buffalo, Hartford and Schenectady. Service facilities 
are also available at Newark, Albany, Utica, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Toronto and Montreal. 

A few territories are still open for the appointment 
of a Colonial dealer. For 
complete information write 
to Colonial Flying Service, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


COLONIAL 

FLYING • SERVICE 


DIVISION • OF . THE • AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
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"You're flying 20 feet too low!" 



this amazingly accurate altimeter 


warns you 


instantly / 


Y„, 


u might lose a 
hundred feet in altitude and 
never know it, with the ordi- 
nary altimeter. 

But the instant you vary as little 
as fifteen or twenty feet above 
or below your set elevation, you 
receive an immediate warning 
from the Paulin Level Flight 
and Altitude Indicator. 

It’s a new instrument. ..render- 
ing a new service. ..setting a new 
standard of accuracy. It is an 
important contribution to the 
safety of the airways... for now, 
in blind or night flying, the pilot 
can set and maintain a safe alti- 
tude above all known obstruc- 
tions. Even with all landmarks 
obscured he can still maintain 



xtfauCi 


absolutely level flight by watch- 
ing the balance indicator on his 
Paulin Altimeter. 

Now that flyers are receiving 
radio messages and up-to-the- 
minute meteorological data, it 
is possible to correct the reading 
en route with a barometric ad- 
justment to correspond with 
weather conditions at destina- 
tions. This remarkably sensitive 
control also permits, for the first 
time, a dependable, accurate 
check on flight tests. 

For the safety of your ships you 
should mail coupon for full in- 
formation about this instrument, 
which takes so little space and 
can be quickly attached to any 
instrument board. 


ITL-w 


LEVEL FLIGHT and ALTITUDE INDICATOR 



FREE BOOKS 

"Aircraft Instrument! and Their Uics’ 
"Flight Test Procedure” 



PRODUCT OF GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 



"“-PBS&S SmrABTaS.'*"' 

“Pioneer” performance 
is safeguarded by 
Bakelite Materials 


S AFE flying depends largely upon the re- 
liability of the recording and control in- 
struments. To protect the intricate mechan- 
isms of Pioneer instruments from moisture, 
temperature changes and current leakage, 
Bakelite Materials have been adopted for 
cases, mounting plates and many of the 
internal parts. 

Air Speed Indicators, Altimeters and Climb 
Indicators are assembled in Bakelite Molded 
cases. In the Earth Inductor Compass, a plug 
body and a terminal block of this same ma- 
terial, provide excellent and dependable in- 
sulation. For the Compass mounting plate 
and for terminal insulation plates, Bakelite 
Laminated is used. 

Bakelite Materials are being widely employed 
by the leading manufacturers of aviation in- 
struments and devices. They are strong, light 
in weight and non-corrodible. Exposure to 
adverse weather conditions will not harm 
them. 

Write for our Booklets 59M, “Bakelite 
Molded” and 59L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 
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TURNBUCKLES 


Commercial Specifications: 

Bronze Barrel with ends made from 3 }4 % 
Nickel Steel, heat treated. CADMIUM 
PLATED. 

Abbreviations used as follows : — SF Short Female; 
SM Short Male; LF Long Female; LM 
Long Male; SFW Short Female with Wide 
Slot; LFW Long Female with Wide Slot; 
SFF Short Female. Female both ends; LFF 
Long Female, Female both ends. 



TRADE DISCOUNT 

Dealer and School Discount (100 of a 
size, minimum order 500 turnbuckles) 

25% discount; wholesale discount (200 
of a size, minimum order 1000 turn- 
buckles) 33-1/3% discount. 

£ 

FRANK G. BUFFUM 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

Louisiana, Missouri 
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Whether your job is in the 
hangar, factory or cockpit, you 
need these boohs — 
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AEROVEL' 

MOHAIR 

FABRICS 

A GROUP of selected 
fabrics especially 
adaptable to the in- 
creasing demand for 
luxurious interiors in 
the cabin plane. 

Samples of ,/ Aerovel #/ 
will be sent upon 
request. 



Aeroplane Fabrics Division 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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7,000,000 Miles 


OF AIR MAIL FLYING 

— are behind this 
flying school! 





HOEING SCHOOL 
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52 TONS IN 50 SECONDS 





WERE LIFTED BY THE 
SlEMEN'S BUILT ENGINES 
POWERING THE!DORNIER Do. X. 

IN ITS EPOCHAL FLIGHT WITH 
169 PERSONS. SlEMEN'S DEPEND- 
ABILITY PLAYED ITS PART IN ES- 
TABLISHING A NEW WORLD'S RECORD. 


K. G. FRANK-75 WEST STREET-NEW YORK CITY . 

(CENTRAL 

Airport 
the Aviation 
Crossroads 

of the 

East: 



Here is a great new airport designed to serve both the needs of Philadelphia and 
Camden and the important industrial area around them. C. Central Airport is within 
fifteen minutes of the heart of Philadelphia. Even closer to Camden. Situated between 
Washington and New York.it is a gateway to every metropolis of the East; to the far- 
flung cities of the West; and to the South, teeming with new economic activity. C. The 
field is an all-way field with macadam taxi and take-off strips. The sandy landing 
terrain makes anjdeal field, and romains hard and packed even in the wettest weather. 
C.The great fire-proof, heated hangars will each hold six large tri-motored planes or 
twenty-two smaller ones. In addition there is an up-to-date, scientific, night-lighting 
system. A radio station and complete weather bureau will he established shortly. 
C Central Airport is the mecca of aviation activity for the Philadelphin-Camden metro- 
politan area! You will find here every facility for the efficient operation of the 
transport company — every convenience for the private flyer! C. We will be glad to 
furnish more detailed information upon any particular phase of Central Airport on 
request. Central Airport, Inc., Fidelity-Philadelphia Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia-Camden 


Central Airport 
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Esline Steel 
Hangars 



FIRE & LIGHTNING PROOF- 
MODERN— DAYLIGHT- 
ECONOMICAL— 

CLEAR SPAN- 
FULL WIDTH STEEL DOORS— 
GOOD VENTILATION- 
CONVENIENT TERMS. 

Send us your approximate requirements. Our engineer- 
ing department will furnish you with complete data and 
specifications. 

ESLINE COMPANY 

DEPT. A 

OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 



Let RED WING supply 
you with AMERICAN 
TRANSPORT aviation goggles 


These goggles have been up 25,000 feet 

manufacture has been tested under actual 
flying conditions. The lenses, specially 
designed in the laboratories of American 

Bion, and wilf not cause goggle headache, 
changeable. United States Army Standard. 


Order not 

RED WING FLYING SERVICE, INC. 

Ware, Mass. 



NO "GOGGLE 
HEADACHES" 

with these new improved goggles 
adopted by U. S. Army Air Corps. 

B y a new and patented principle of aviation goggle lens de- 
sign, American Transport Goggles give absolutely clear, 
accurate vision, whatever the angle of vision. Displaced images 
and eyestrain are eliminated. A new ventilating design keeps 
the lenses clear and transparent even at high altitudes. These 
combined features make for a greater safety in aviation than 
has heretofore been possible. 

Note the sturdy construction. The American Transport is built 
for years of service. The nose bridge is braced. The soft rubber 
cushions fit any face. All parts adjustable. Lenses, cushions and 
headband can be removed and replaced with the fingers. No 
tools needed. 

PRICES: with clear whice lenses, $20.00; with Calobar lenses 
(glarcproof without changing color values) $24.00. The coupon 
below will bring you full information. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT 

AVIATION GOGGLE 

An AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY product 


American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., Dept. 118 
ing American Transport Aviation Goggle. 



Calobar glaaa $24. 
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Finisl.ii., FOKKER —in, i ' . 

Flying Suits and Helmets 

W inter Weight ffiag 3 ^' l c t h 

New Low Prices 

No. V-36 Moleskin cloth, 
waterproofed : lined with I'MMgjxSW \ 

sheepskin, fleece, '/£ to $4 in. iwT a* \ 

thick. Talon hookless fasteners 

^- 3 ” 6 - ' $50.00 \m\ 

THE PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 

Lodi & Woll Sts.. Syracuse, N. Y. 

PORT E CABLE 

proofed, wool blanket lined, 

$25.00 “ 

description 

No. V-316 winter weight Helmet, chocolate color 
leather, sheepskin fleece lining. Each, $5.00. 

Ihling Rros.Fverard fo. 

KALAMAZOO. MICHIGAN 


COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAMMABLE durable and clean. 
Sample boots furnished on applieation 

BURGESS 

DRY CELL BATTERIES 

Have Stood the Test 

IHH under all kinds of conditions 

1 1 1 1 light and low voltage lighting 

llllllllllM BATTERY CO S MPAMy 


| ^ Radiators and ^ ^ j 

Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Canal Si. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

LIGHT WEIGHT 

GSO Mfg.Co., New Haven.Conn. 
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NOW. . . 

AN AIRPLANE 
FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
The 

“BABY ACE” 

S-S-P 


Designed expressly for individual needs. Affords speedy, economical travel ir 
and low maintenance cost makes it the ideal plane with which the student p 
(lying hours safely. Its sturdy construction well deserves the praise it recei 
meets the approval and exceeds the demands of the most exacting. To fly it 
It is priced too, for the individual. Costs less than a transport pilot course 
and specifications today. Valuable territory open to dealers. 


“A BABY 
IN SIZE” 



imfort. Its inherent stability 
t can acquire experience and 
s on sight. Its performance 

t a school. Write for price 

“AN ACE 

IN PERFORMANCE” 


ACE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1018 S. SANTA FE, WICHITA. KANSAS 


BETTER TANKS 

for BETTER PLANES 



Curtiss . . . Chance-Vought . . . Boeing . . . 
Ford . . . Bellancn . . . Cunningliuin-llall 
. . . Simplex . . . Paramount Aircraft . . . 
Thomas Morse . . . Commander Byrd . . . 
Captain Hawks and many others have al- 
ways insisted on PARAMOUNT TANKS for 
strength . . . safety . . . and reliability. 

PAiAMOUNlT 

WELDED ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CORP. 

195 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

PARAMOUNT TANKS ARE BETTER 





Easy adjustment 




Write for this free Bulletin 



Leonard Macomber, Inc. 

Airport Engineers and Builders 



Aircraft Shackles 








FRANK G. BUFFUM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




“POSITIONS VACANT” 

Good jobs appear under this heading 
in the 

“S EARCHLIGHT S ECTION’’ 


EMPLOYERS! Use these columns for 
MEN! Consult these columns for good jobs. 
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HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes, 

Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New 
Designs Supplied 


2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Contractor s to U. S. Navy 


PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT 





Airport Engineering 
Experience 

C OMPLETE airports, hangars, aircraft fac- 
tories, of Austin design and construction, 
from Coast to Coast, testify to the seasoned 
experience of Austin Airport Engineers. 

For information on any type or size of project, 


phon, 


■si office, 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

rt Engineers and Builders CLEVELAND 


Heat Treated Forgings 

The Enroll Forging & Mfg.Co., Inc. 

END I COT T 

“The forging people who satisfy’ 
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Straw 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 



Vi H.P. Capacity 
Type RF-M4 

Rotary Filing, Grind- 
ing, Polishing and many 
other useful operations 
done with this machine. 




.W for 
flexible shafts. 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 


500I-5J09 No. Lincoln Street, Chicago 




MACHINES and TOOLS lor FACILITATING 
SHEET METAL OPERATIONS in AIR 
CRAFT CONSTRUCTION 

Catalogue No. S5- A free for the asking- 
THE PECK, STOW S WILCOX CO., Southington, Conn. 



WHAT ABOUT YOUR 

OX-5 

AFTER JAN. 1st? 

Let us equip your motor with 
Dual Ignition. The latest and 
safest approved system made. 

We also can equip your cylin- 
ders with bronze valve guides 
and seats. 

Write for particulars. 

Harris Motor Rebuilding 
Service 

P.O. Box No. 460. Elmira, N. Y. 

Used and Surplus 
Equipment 


I NDIVIDUAL items of used 
equipment, or surplus new equip- 
ment, or complete plants, are dis- 
posed of (and found) through adver- 
tising in the Searchlight Section of this 
paper. 



“SearchlighT” 



D 


on’t Overlook 

Opportunities 


Men who regularly keep 
in touch with the market 
through other channels 
often overlook the many 
opportunities that are 
to be found in the 

Searchlight Section 

For Every Business Want 
“ Think SEARCHLICHT First" 


TUBING bwSUMMERILL 


Known throughout the 
industry 

Summerill Tubing Co. 

Bridgeport (Montg. Co.) 
V Penns. (Phils. District) 


AVMI0m?43inE GLUE 

On Pontoons 

Where resiliency 



RUSCO 

AERO CORDS 

Rusco Shock Cord meets every Army and Navy 
requirement for shock-absorber suspension. 
Builders have always given it preference, be- 
cause they arc assured of an unlimited supply 
of fresh stock as needed. Rusco Instrument 
Cord, in smaller diameters, is best for mount- 
ing delicate instruments or equipment. 
Write for Catalogue of Rusco Aero Products 

The RUSSELL Manufacturing Co. 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

dll Aircraft Grades 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 



FAIRCHILD 

planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 
include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 
ers address Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Farmingdale, L. L, U. S. A. 

W AIRPLANES 


K444444444444» »»tt»»ttP 
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By Logan C. Ramsey 



PLYWOOD 

for 

Airplane Construction 
U. S. Army and Navy 
Specifications Grade A 

ANY SIZE UP TO 16' 0" x 6' 4" 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

C,S Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 



PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 



Only reliable products 
can be continuously 
advertised 


“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think "SEARCHLIGHT” First! 
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Aircraft Service Directory 

^EWItiaTRUtlENT COMPANY 

754 LEXIMGTOM ftVLBROQKlYH HEW YORK 

Airplane Covers 

9S ’ S 

n STER GAARn 

V/ AIRCRAFT -LV 

WORKS 

HANGARS 

Fireproof steel hangars. 
Erected anywhere. 
Send for catalogue No. 1 10 

AIRPORT HANGAR 

THF. nriflESS NORTON ^MFO. CO.. 

TRIUMPH 

• ; . ■.!’:■!: ' : i 



Can bo furnished in three colors. Red, 
Blue or Green half-pint ^cans 50c or 

JOHN S. COX & SON * 

JzL ' m&r 

Iowa-IUinois Airways Inc. 

pitch&Bank 

1 || INDICATOR 

N R 1 1 E i K£R|' NSTRUMENT COMPANY 

STEARMAN and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 

0X5 Cylinders 

Voicephone 

•S7.50En.-h PerSetgl5 

Bowers Mfg. Co. \ 

Motorize Your See our 
Hangar Doors lull page 

Adv. w 

Allen 8C Drew, Inc. Ocl.l9il> 

ROBERT J. STEWART 
Aircraft Supplies 

Challenger Airplanes 

PITCH INDICATOR 

Complete Stock Aircraft Parts 
and Supplies 

GAHP1HER, 

^ Qaa:Qaa:Q:ttl ^^^PROPELLERS 
GARDNER^ PROPELLER 6 WORKS 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

PatentYour Ideas 

• 

AVIATION PPOTECTI ON. Inc 
INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Made^ to Aircratt Snccl Orations 10225-D 

ItjBfl 

HASKELITE 

B ^HASKEtdTE^ MrO™CORPORATION 
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WHERE TO FLY 



^PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

?Lcs“rTIO^"\nV , aKnt h a\,Twhnf«?d! 

I.ANC ASTKIt^ A ytl.l.MlNK 


Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

AIRCRAFT DEStfiN 
AIRPORT CONSULTANTS 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
HUGH L. THOMPSON CO. 

Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 
Laboratory 

1125 Farm Road. Secaucus, New Jersey 

GAZLEY AND LASHA 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineers 
Hill Building. 17th and I Sts. N. W. 

^ Washington. D. C. 


L. H. CROOK 
Aerodynamical Consultant 

Performance and Stability Calculations. 

, . '-'''oratory Toils' Modols. 

1.125 Jefferson St.. N. w.. Washington. D.C. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS INC. 


s hovvalt e r-as s o c i^t es 

^Planners ^rc^itecU Tntfneen 


AEROTECH, Inc. 

Aeronautical Engineering Design. 
Stress Analysis. Reports. Appraisals. 
Complete Testing Facilities 
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EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 




ipsasi 


pgp€IMS§ 



■II 

HffiHIl 

Sifini 

iilEisPi 



FOR SALE 
OPEN AND CABIN 
AIRPLANES 

fjlwSt 

d w,t„ s 0 p 2E° 

1 BRAND NEW 1 

ANZANIES 

i 

SI 


KARL ORT 


T here is a 

Searchlight 

Section 

in each McGraw-Hill 


For advertising rates and 
or all of these publication, 

! SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 


AVIATION 


“B” WASP MOTORS 


HAMILTON ADJUSTABLE WASP PROPELLERS 

KKaKMir oak,and - propa havt 

PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 








Why Save It! 


1 Travel Air Cabin J5CA | 
1 Tra 


Air F 
1 OX-5 Trave 

sfiSf 


ej5CA 





m 


i CURTISS FLYING BOATS 


STEARMAN 


IOATS ; i 


g33333£ l| a 








Two ()\-5 Travel Airs 
LeUlond Arrow Sport 


■an B-l, J-5 in A-l condition j ; w h , ^ F „ 
"^trSniir 1 *" 

i i 
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IS HI® 
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igliSpDsi 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

isss-rt® 



m 

m 

|Sf|| 

WM- 

r£i? s 

mmmm 

sisrss c-t— 





mmimmm 






am 
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It’s Direct — 

'T'HE SHORT WAY between the man 
A with Aviation equipment to sell, and 
the buyer, is Aviation. 

Whan you have idle equipment to 
dispose of, advertise it in the Searchlight 
Section of Aviation. No trouble; no 
delay. Address 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 



POSITIONS WANTED 

WM (.is# 71 

BP#» 

mam 

mmmm 

m 

aw«® 

SSf-iSBiS 

IBlillllS 

H ggSSM 
F?l=l 

m» 

3P&CH£ 

“SErrrM 1 sys •£, 

iR8»§ 

BSli 

1 TECHNICAL SERVICE S 

1 »^25f2;tea. 

I Specialist* in Technical Personnel 
= 'uVl.ANIC A R '.\ V.'vT.tiS* 1 ^ 1 1 j 


j ! 

Notice To 
Advertisers! 

Owing ro Election Day. j 

AVIATION 

CopyraCy. | 

FINAL CLOSING TIME j 
Display and Undisplay Copy: | 

12 A M. Sat , Nov 2nd. ! 

; 

[ •'feaBir 1 

iiSKKess 

ASH 

\~£2g2L I 

j ZES^Twog" 'j 

HOW TO FLY COMPASS 

j • • • • Opportunity to Buy 

Cabin Plane and 
Design 

j One ol the leading commercial aircraft 
| manufacturer* ha- an 8 place cabin 

| concentrate in the small ship held pie- 
1 Tbit is an attractive putchaae for a 
\ cabin field with most research com- 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 



AVIATION 



E KICI1E! 


THE Jmfiroved 

SPORT PLW i; IvMilXE 



F ROM coast to coast . . . Canada to the Canal Zone . . . 

in strategic centers of the nation . . . The Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company has established twenty-four authorized 
service and parts stations to further insure the internation- 
ally famous dependability of “WASP” and “HORNET” engines. 

This service . . . unique in the annals of aircraft history . . . 
utilizes the superior equipment and experienced personnel 
of the large air transport operators, 90 per cent of whom 
use “WASP” or “HORNET” equipment. It is backed by the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company and is under the super- 
vision of men well trained in the company’s plant. These 
transport operators have facilities equal to factory facilities 
and a personnel whose experience has been built on thou- 
sands of hours of flying operations. 

Thus, when a “WASP” or “HORNET” owner has his engine 
serviced or overhauled he is assured of the same painstaking 
care and high quality workmanship that is used in the man- 
ufacture of the engines at the factory. 

At each station a complete stock of parts is carried. For 
quick delivery our dealer can ship your order by air to points 
along his route. All Pratt & Whitney engine owners should 
fly to the nearest service and parts dealer for periodic 
inspection and overhaul. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 

AUTHORIZED 

PARTS AND SERVICE 


DEALERS 


— 

Location 

Name 

Chicago, III. Universal Aviation Corporation 

St. Louis, Mo. L 

niversal Aviation Corporation 

Kansas City, Mo. Universal Aviation Corporation 

Wichita, Kansas Universal Aviation Corporation 

Brownsville, Texas 

Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Cristobal, Canal Zo 

ne Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Maddux Air Lines, Inc. 

San Francisco, Calif. Maddux Air Lines, Inc. 

Tulsa, Okla. Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Cheyenne, Wyomin 

g Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Reno, Nevada 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Portland, Oregon 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 

El Paso, Texas 

Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Stout Air Services, Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Stout Air Services, Inc. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Northwest Airways, Inc. 

Miami, Florida 

Pan American Airways, Inc. 

Hartford, Conn. Th 

e Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Longueuil, P. Q., Canada The Canadian Pratt 


& Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


PRATT $ WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 

HARTFORD • • • CONNECTICUT 

Division of United Aircraft 0 Transport Corporation 

Manufactured in Canada by The Canadian Pratt & Whitney Arrrar: Co., Ltd., 
Longueuil, Quebec,- in Continental Europe by The Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 



Wasp & Home l 

& n g i n e s 


